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2 The Meaning of Coexistence 


“\HE words ‘ peaceful coexistence ? have. different over- 
‘tones on different sides of the Iron Curtain. To us in the 


. lamb, the eagle with the bear. We take peaceful co- 
existence to mean that the two warring systems have agreed to 
accept each other’s right to live and that each will leave the other 
to develop in its own way. We see certain disadvantages in this. 
_In particular it seems to condemn the smaller countries of Eastern 
_ Europe to perpetual subjection to regimes they have not freely 


‘chosen, But by and large this is a disadvantage that the Western. 


: - world: is reluctantly prepared to accept, in the belief that the 
- evolution in the communist world is in a vaguely liberal direction 
and that in any case any alternative is too horrible to contemplate. 

This is not the Soviet idea of peaceful coexistence at all. Mr. 
- Boris Ponomarev, a member of the central committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party, writing in Pravda in August of last 
year, defined the principle of peaceful coexistence with brutal 
clarity. He described it as ‘nothing else than a higher form of 
class struggle between the two opposing systems, socialism and 
capitalism. . .. It guarantees the consolidation of the Socialist 
camp and of progressive forces, at the same time ee reuing and 
eroding the capitalist system ’. 
Socialism, in the Soviet sense, is frequently said in Moscow to 
_ be irreconcilable with any of the political systems prevailing else- 
where. And it cannot live at peace with them, This is authorita- 
vely “stated in the declaration of the eighty-one Communist 


West they seem to suggest the lion lying down with the - 
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- Parties issued in Moscow on December 6 last. ‘ Peaceful co- 


existence’, we are told in that declaration, ‘does not imply 
renunciation of the class struggle, as the revisionists claim. The 
coexistence of states with different social systems is a form of class 
struggle between socialism and capitalism. In conditions of 
peaceful coexistence favourable opportunities are provided for 
the development of the class struggle in the capitalist countries, 
Peaceful coexistence of countries with different social systems does 
not mean conciliation of the socialist and bourgeois ideologies. 
On the contrary, it implies intensification of the struggle of the 
working class, of all the Communist Parties, for the triumph of 
socialist ideas ’. 

That quotation, from the most recent and most authoritative 
Communist statement of policy, makes plain that peaceful co- 
existence means not the happy world that some may hope for, not 
live and let live, but an intensified struggle. Moreover in this 
struggle neutrality is impossible. Moscow Radio, broadcasting in 
Arabic last August, told its listeners that ‘ between the policy of 
the West and that of the socialist countries there is a gap which 
cannot be narrowed or bridged by any theory. The theory “ Neither 
East nor West” is one which serves the interest of imperialism 
and aims at depriving the young states of the East of the strong 
support of the socialist countries ’. 

This, then, is the Soviet concept of peaceful coexistence, an 
unrelenting, irreconcilable struggle across an unbridgeable gap, a 
struggle in which neutrality is impossible, a struggle which must 


iy 
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‘for excluding major wars differ fro: 
Rey We regard major wars as excluded 


- disagreeable to follow. 


are | us 
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any objective that could be worth the appalling destruction and 
suffering that a major war would now involve. In Moscow, the 
- official doctrine is that major wars can now be avoided only 


because the communist bloc is too strong to be attacked. They do 
not believe that the Western governments would rule it out on any 
humanitarian grounds. The Soviet Union itself will not initiate 


such a war, again not on humanitarian grounds but because, as 
Kommunist, the chief Soviet ideological organ, puts. it, “modern 
nuclear war of itself could in no way be a factor which would 
hasten revolution or bring nearer the victory of socialism. On the 
contrary, it would throw back humanity, the world revolutionary 
workers’ movement and the cause of building socialism and com- 
munism for many decades’. So presumably if major war would 
advance these causes it would not be excluded in Moscow. 


Difference between Moscow and Peking 


There has been a notorious difference of opinion between 
Moscow and Peking precisely on this topic. In October a leading 


t 


Peking newspaper was still writing that ‘ we stand for opposition 


to unrighteous war by righteous war, and for opposition to 
counter-revolutionary wars by revolutionary wars’. This differ- 
ence seemed to have been eliminated, or at least concealed, by the 
Moscow Declaration of last December. ‘ Ideological and political 
disputes * » Said that declaration, "must not be settled through 
war’ 
But, if major wars are eliminated: all wars are not bad. Mr. 
Khrushchev, in a speech in Moscow last October, said: ‘We 
recognize and support the just wars of peoples for their libera- 
tion’. And Kommunist tells us that ‘in some instances, when 
social contradictions are particularly exacerbated, the class war 
and the national liberation movement may develop into revolu- 
tionary wars. To recognize that such wars are just and lawful 
is not to contradict the principle of peaceful coexistence ’. How- 
ever, the main methods in the unrelenting struggle are different. 
The struggle is above all a class struggle; that is, it takes 
place primarily inside each country; as the Moscow Declara- 
tion of last December put it, ‘ the policy of peaceful coexistence 
is a policy of mobilizing the masses and launching vigorous 
action against the enemies of peace’, 

In describing the Soviet concept of peaceful coexistence I have 


tried throughout to use Soviet texts, I wonder what sort of impact 


this flood of Soviet verbiage has had upon you? There is a 
deadening aridity about it which makes it, I find, difficult and 
But I have ‘subjected you to this ordeal 
for a purpose, or for several purposes. In the first place, I wished 
you to be sure that this is, in fact, how the Russians see coexist- 
ence, and I could only prove this to you by quoting their own 
account of it. But also it is important, in dealing with the 
Russians, to realize what kind of people they are and how they 
speak and write. The ordinary Russians are not like that. They 


talk as simply and naturally as anyone else, and the great Russian. 


writers at their best—Tolstoy, for instance, Chekhov, or Turgenev 


-—express themselves with limpid clarity. But members of the 


ruling class in the Soviet Union do not speak like that. Mr. 


_ Khrushchev himself is sometimes an exception. He can use simple, 
vivid speech on occasions. But, in general, the language of the 


Soviet official is hard, dry, inhuman, mechanized, full of mis- 
named concepts doing duty for arguments. It is difficult to nego- 
tiate with people who talk like that. — 


Fiscal Official Pronouncements 

And it is not only the manner; it is the matter. There is some- 
thing prickly, intractable, and unapproachable about the Soviet 
Communist Party. The social contacts of goodwill visitors, even 
of diplomats, with Soviet leaders and officials are often infused 
with a kind of synthetic cordiality. But none of this appears in 
their official pronouncements. These are unvaryingly harsh, hostile, 


_ and uncompromising on all questions involving a possible recon- 


ciliation between the two systems. Specific agreements, yes, per- 


of ie a general pacification, no, certainly not. How could it be 
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“with whom we can 1 hardly talk; because he: nee a ‘ngs ge 


_ invalidate the principle that the West’s position in | the Cold War 


‘imposed on us, since we seem likely to be forced to live fairly 


times ener as change aes always do. 


1 to ao until one e side i 
_ This presents us clearly with a somewhat harsh and 


is not ours, a language we can: “scarcely understand. What we can 
understand is that he believes there to be an irreconcilable es 
antagonism between his system and ours which makes real peace 
between us impossible, though | major war is ruled out on pru- 
dential considerations. It is important to face this—in my view— ae cag 
rather durable reality. Many people dislike it so much that they ~ PAS 
pretend it is not there, They say that the Russians are, after all, 

human beings like ourselves (an incontrovertible proposition) and 

will listen to reason if it is put to them by persons of goodwill. 

But what, in this context, is reason, and who are the persons eS 
believed by the Russians to be of goodwill? To the Russians, — Pee oS 
reason demands the progress of the world towards communism, 
and the only persons of goodwill are those who 25 this ante r 
work for it. 


~ 


The West’s Defensive: Position Bs 
There is a real difference here between Western ‘aan Soviet =e $ 


policy. Soviety policy is more or less committed to the universal 


overthrow of capitalism, by which they mean all noseteeateriatt 
regimes. This is the Soviet Government’s admitted, avowed, =<, 
cherished objective. But Western policy, whatever may be thought 


_in the Kremlin, is not committed to the overthrow of the Soviet 


regime. This is not now its objective, though it may have been its” = 
objective in 1919 and might, in certain circumstances, become so. 
again. If Soviet or Chinese communism were like Yugoslav com- — 
munism, for internal consumption only, no one in London or 
Washington would have any more active objection to it than they 

had to Tsarism in Russia or to the Kuomintang regime in China, 


though both were unpalatable to many people in the West and \ 


were also apt to act inimically to British and even to American 
interests. What arouses Western opposition to the present regimes gs 
in Moscow and Peking is not anything they do in their own terri- 
tories but their attempts to spread their doctrine to Western — 
countries and to uncommitted countries. The Western countries = 
may, and indeed do, object to the presence of communism in- i aaah 
countries where it is not indigenous and has been imposed from 


without, such as the satellite countries of Eastern Europe and — 


perhaps some of the Soviet colonies in central Asia. But these 
objectives are primarily moral rather than political, and no great 
efforts are or can be put into— sustaining them. They do not 
is essentially defensive. . 

It seems then that we must face the fact that we are now con-— 
fronted with a period of Cold War of indefinite duration, a war 
moreover in which we are condemned to be permanently on the aoe 
defensive. This sounds depressing. But military metaphors are 
misleading : Cold War is not war. In real war a defensive strategy _ 2 2 
is unpopular; in political war it can have many advantages, and — ; 
if it is soundly based and actively pursued can be sustained 
indefinitely. And, after all, the Cold War cannot be quite intoler- 
able. It has been going on “for many years now, and during those = 
years conditions for most of the ordinary people i in the world have 
been getting better, not worse. The Cold War is not the way in Si 
which we in this country would like to see the world run. When = 
we say ‘Cold War’ we mean what the Russians mean when they — Sr: 
say ‘peaceful coexistence’. But since the Cold War fins! Beeaa : 


indefinitely with it, we can only try to make the best of it it until 
"= —General Overseas cas Service 
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‘Eastern Europe and West’ Berlin 


By IAN McDOUGALL, B.B.C. 


HE first reaction of Radio Moscow to the three Western 

Notes, replying to Mr. Khrushchev’s policy statement on 

Berlin of early June, has been to accuse them of violating 

the normal international practice whereby a peace treaty 

should be signed with a defeated country once a war is over. But 

alongside this charge is laid another: that what the Soviet 

Government calls ‘ war hysteria’ has in fact originated from the 

Federal German Government in Bonn. This is the key-note of all 

East European comment orchestrated from Moscow, and as such 

is to be expected, since—as seen from that city—Dr. Adenauer’s 

Government is the chosen villain of most East-West disputes 
inside the continent of. Europe. 

Nor is there any mystery about the reason. Writing in Pravda 
some days ago, a commentator said that West German imperialism 
was using the absence of a peace treaty to carry out an armament 
programme in feverish haste, and that a peace treaty would 
prevent this. ‘ The aggressor’, says Pravda, ‘must be shackled 
before he can beat a bloody path through the fields of other 
nations’. The article is entitled: ‘It goes against Common 
Sense’; and if lack of common sense in this context seems an odd 
conception of the Western position, it ought to be remembered 
that the Kremlin has been consistent in this at least—that it 
has always believed 
West Germany cap- 
able of starting a 
new war, and has 
simultaneously fail- 
ed to understand 
how what it might 
call ‘the common 
sense of other na- 
tions’ does not see 
this too. This ‘ com- 
mon sense’ note— 
a pianissimo one, 
when heard against 
the thunder of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s 
speech in uniform 
to the military 
cadets in Moscow 

‘not long ago—has 
been echoed by 
the East German 
Deutschlandsender 
station, which said, 
commenting on Dr. 
Adenauer’s- recent 
visit to West Ber- 
lin, that it had 
been forced upon 
him by the growing 
voices of reason, 
and his discovery 
that no Briton, Frenchman, or American—not even any West 
German—was prepared to die for Berlin in support of Bonn’s 
German policy. The Communist newspaper, Berliner Zeitung, 
quoted by the East German news agency, followed up with what 
also looked like another of these appeals to reason, by saying that 
it was surely obvious to everybody that, if a fire is kindled in 
their city, West Berliners will be the first to perish in it. 

The Soviet hope that West Germany will somehow be disowned 
by its Allies never sleeps, and nor does the hope that the Allies 
are divided. The Tass Agency has just published a long extract 
from The New York Times implying a certain British dissatis- 
- faction with the United States, antipathy towards Germans, and 


Dr. Adenauer at a press conference on July 13 
during his visit to West Berlin 


~~ i” 


correspondent in Central Europe 


Mr. Khrushchev, wearing the uniform of a lieutenant-general in the 
Soviet army, addressing military cadets in Moscow on June 21 


friendship for Russia. In this connexion, London’s enthusiastic 
reception for Major Gagarin is mentioned, and since then an 
exultant leading article has appeared in Pravda saying that the 
astronaut’s visit was a factor of political significance for all Britons. 

In the rest of the Communist bloc, Mr. Khrushchev’s proposals 
on Berlin have so far been officially viewed as a gesture of 
goodwill and peaceful intentions, though the specific reasons 
why this is thought to be so have so far been left somewhat 
in the air. Poland, as might be expected, has shown a special 
interest; and recently an article in the magazine Weekly Review 
said that the speeches of Mr. Khrushchev, which it described as 
‘calm and optimistic’ and ‘full of self-confidence’, leave the 
way open to further negotiations and to the search for compromise 
solutions. 

A positive echo, that most frequent of Communist echoes to 
Mr. Khrushchev, has been reported from Bulgaria, while the 
Czechoslovak news agency has discovered that West Berlin is a 
frequent source of provocations against Czechoslovakia and other 
socialist countries thus emphasizing the need to normalize the 
situation there in accordance with Soviet proposals. 

But the most significant source of reaction remains, as before, 
Moscow. Latest reports suggest that some Soviet officials there 
have shown. awareness that East and West are on a collision 
course. If there is to be a change in the party line it cannot be 
long delayed; and it may well be that the present somewhat 
muted note.of comment from the rest of Eastern Europe is due 
to the anticipation of some such change. 

— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


‘The Listener’ Index 


The Index to Volume LXV (January to June, 1961) 
will be published soon and may be obtained free 
on application to the B.B.C, Publication Offices, 

35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, 
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ROBER T -TRIFFIN on the world’s monetary ‘arrangements : ett ye = 


MONG the millions of corpses strewn among the battle- 
fields of the first world war, lies one which we have 
vainly tried, for half a century now, to dig up, dust off, 
and put back on its feet: the corpse of the nineteenth- 

century gold standard. 
Once before we congratulated ourselves on the success of this 


-vain endeavour. This was in the late nineteen-twenties. But our 


pride was short-lived. The stabilization of the pound sterling 
was propped up, for a while, by large inflows of short-term 


A Huphacat®) Expedients hia stay: -gaps) a 


capital from abroad. Credit conditions had to be tightened, and — 


interest rates jacked up to attract or retain foreign capital in 
Britain and avert thereby unsustainable drains on the country’s 


slender gold reserves. But these policies brought about or aggra- 


vated the worst depression and unemployment rates that this - 


country has ever known. And they proved unavailing in the end 
to prevent the cutflow of foreign funds and the collapse of sterling 


in September 1931. This was followed, very shortly, by the col- - 


lapse of the entire world monetary system in which short-term 
sterling claims—or sterling balances—had been increasingly used 
since the war by other countries’ central banks to supplement 
inadequate gold supplies as international monetary reserves. 


Reforms of the International Monetary Fund 

We are travelling today the same path and skirting the same 
precipice. Currency convertibility was restored, for the second 
time in our life-span, less than-two and a half years ago; and 
already the gold panic of last October, the dollar crisis that 
ensued, and the sterling crisis that succeeded it, have stilled the 
boasts and complacency with which our monetary pundits had 
greeted this second escape from half a century of monetary chaos. 
The need for basic reforms of the International Monetary Fund, 
hotly denied as recently as last September by the Fund authorities, 
is now universally recognized. 

The stability of any national currency necessarily rests, in the 
long run, on the maintenance of equilibrium in the issuing 
country’s balance of international payments, and such equilibrium 
rests in turn on the pursuit of sound and viable monetary and 


_ fiscal policies by the country concerned. This has always been true 


and will always be true, irrespective of the international repeat 
framework in which national policies are inserted. 7 

This commonplace observation, however, should not blind us 
to the importance of the international monetary framework itself, 


and particularly of the way in which it organizes and regulates 


the supply of the international monetary reserves necessary to 


cushion and finance shorter-term fluctuations in world trade and 


payments. Each of us as individuals needs to keep some cash” 


reserves, in the form of currency and bank deposits, to bridge 
unavoidable gaps between our weekly or monthly salary receipts 
and our daily payments to the grocer and the butcher, not to speak 


_ of other less predictable contingencies and disbursements, doctors 


or hospitals,-for instance. In exactly the same way, the central 
banks of this world must accumulate some amount of international 
reserves to finance seasonal, cyclical, and other accidental fluctua- 
tions in their country’s foreign receipts and expenditures. A lack 
of adequate reserve levels imposes on a deficit country the adop- 


tion of policies unnecessarily damaging both to itself and to others: 


at the very least a slowing down of otherwise feasible growth 
rates, and, at worst, internal deflation and unemployment, or 


currency devaluation, trade and exchange restrictions, and so on. 


Monetary reserves, however, can only be accumulated in a 
form that will be accepted in payment by the countries. with 
which deficits may be incurred in the future. Gold metal has long 
played this function and provided the ultimate link between 


national paper currencies usable as legal tender only within the 


borders of each national state. But gold has also long ceased to 
provide adequate levels of reserves for an expanding world 


mental hurdles which they present . 
- thing immoral in increasing the credit base by mutual agreement, _ 


‘system for all the countries of the free world’, 


admittedly distant ideal of a free world central bar 
“any, countries would be ready to relinquish toda ; 


national Oey within their own borders. But th 


economy. Western gold production—outside ee Russian bloc— 

has fed considerably Jess than half of the increase in international _ } 
reserves during the last half-century, and a bare’ third over the Ot ote 
last ten sraxs. Fee eee Se it ho, 
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In the absence of any international agreement ountnns this 
essentially international problem, a series of expedients and stop- 
gaps have cropped up haphazardly, under the pressure. of circum-— 
stances, to fill the enormous and growing gap between the current ~ 
production of monetary gold and the need for internationally — 
acceptable means of monetary settlement. _ 

By far the largest source of world reserve increases, however, 
has been derived, paradoxically enough, from the deficits 1g, Tee 
overall balance of payments of the United States and the United =» 
Kingdom, and from the willingness of other central banks to ; 
finance a large portion of these deficits through the accumulation — 
and retention as monetary reserves of vast amounts of short-term 
dollar and sterling I.0.U.s. This bizarre practice, dignified by 
the name of ‘ gold exchange’ or ‘key currencies’ standard, has — 
contributed more than a third of the increase of world reserves 
over the last half-century, and considerably more than one half — 
over the last ten years. é 

All these sources of reserve increases are, needless to say, 
subject to wide and erratic fluctuations from year to year, impart. > 
ing blindly to the world monetary structure a see-sawing and ss 
bewildering succession of inflationary and deflationary pressures. 

The supply of the international monetary reserves necessary 
for the stable growth of our western economies has thus been 
abandoned today to three irrational and unpredictable factors: 
first, gold production, the main source of which may be paralysed 
tomorrow by the outbreak of racial warfare in South Africa; 
second, the whims—or, worse, the strategy—of Mr. Khrushchev’s te 
gold sales in the Western market; and, third, the wild fluctuations : 
in the United States and the United Kingdom’s balances of pay- 
ments, and the unilateral decision of scores of central banks to 
accumulate and retain an ever-growing portion of their monetary — 
reserves in the form of interest-earning, but exchange-risky sterling 
and dollar I.0.U.s, rather than ask for their conversion into sterile, 
but se gold hoards. _ 
Hicdeeing staan ce 
The fragility, and indeed the lack of viability, of Bars an. aerael 


‘system of reserves creation have been demonstrated anew in € 


récent months by the rapid succession of a gold crisis, a dollar — 
crisis, and a sterling crisis. No wonder, then, that President 
Kennedy called, in his February balance-of-payments message, 
for a fundamental reform of our international monetary institu- 
tions, freeing them at last from their present dependence on 
dollar and sterling I.0.U.s. _Mr. Macmillan echoed this appeal a - | 
during his visit to the United States in April. ‘All sorts of | : 
remedies ’, said the Prime Minister, ‘are being suggested. The 
main difficulty about many of them is what I might call the | Se 
. there seems to be some-_ 


J ust as each individual country painfully acquired a central bank- 
ing system, so there ought—ideally—to be a central banl <ing 5 


The so-called Triffin plan is merely an Attempt to co 
broad vision of my President and of your Prime Min 
concrete and negotiable terms. It remains far s 


body their sovereign right to use and abuse the 
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gl ( ru~hchev, the 

I downs of the American and British balances of. payments, . 

and the speculative waves of confidence and mistrust in dollar 

and sterling I.0.U.s. 

__ What I have proposed, therefore, is to extend to the inter- 

: national field these modest but crucial functions which every 

national. monetary and banking system of the world-has long 

_ discovered to be indispensable to the safe use of credit reserves, 

+ alongside gold reserves, by the world’s central banks, I would, 

as a minimum, authorize some international body—let us say, 

As the International Monetary Fund—to hold international, gold- 

s 2 ‘guaranteed, reserve deposits for the central banks of the member 

countries which wish to take advantage of this facility. It is 

a "generally felt that this could be done through a mere interpreta- 

tion of the present statutes of the International Monetary Fund, 

-__ and would not therefore require the cumbersome process of inter- 

2 Ce: national _te-negotiation and parliamentary approvals necessary 

fe ~-f0 the implementation of other stop-gap proposals now under 

___ discussion at the Fund. In Britain such a step has already been 

3 unanimously endorsed, veges two years ago, by the Radcliffe 
Committee. tee . 


os 


ys 


Central Depository for Credit Reser ven 

Modest though it is, this proposal would enable the Fund to 
eeetorin the first function entrusted to national central banks at 
the very origin of their development; that is; to act as a central 
_ depository for credit reserves previously dispersed among the 
~__commercial-banks themselves. Central banks, outside the United 
— _. States and the United Kingdom, -hold already now as much as 
__ 55 per cent. of their total international reserves not in truly inter- 
national assets—?.e., gold—but in national currencies—primarily 
pounds and dollars—always exposed to unilateral devaluation or 
- . inconvertibility decisions on the part of the debtor countries. If 
they could be trusted to behave rationally, all central bankers 
- should be expected to prefer interest- -earning and gold-guaran- 
teed deposits with: the Fund to both sterile gold assets and 
"I ara; exchange-risky balances in national currencies, and to hold there- 
fore in this form a large portion of their gross international 
reserves. 


‘T have also proposed. that a minimum reserve requirement, calcu- 
lated as a proportion of each country’s total monetary reserves, be 
kept in the form of deposits*with the Fund and substituted for 
Bis the present rigid, and largely haphazard, subscriptions to the 
_ International Monetary Fund capital. The Fund would, under 
_ such a plan, cease to accumulate capital subscriptions in rupees, 


_ rupiahs, bahts, and kyats, for which it has no earthly use. It 


=. ~ would also cease to lend, as it has done over ‘its past fifteen years 
__ of existence, the currencies of countries in overall deficit, such as 

_ the United States, to finance further reserve increases by surplus 

:. countries, such as Germany. a1 


Fund deposits would not only be preted against inconverti- 
5 bility and devaluation risks, They would also remain fully liquid © 
to ~meet any later deficits of members anywhere in the world, 
-_ eyen though their compulsory deposits could not be drawn down 
for the mere purpose of accumulating independent gold hoards. 
Whenever they have to make payments abroad, their minimum 
eS deposit obligation would decline, together with their reserves, and 
their deposit could be drawn upon to meet, at least partially, and 
concurrently with the use of their own gold, the payments due 
aby them to foreign countries. 

Finally, and in order to protect the world monetary system 
and the present key currencies themselves against the abuses and 
, _ dangers underlined in the first part of my talk, I have also sug- 
a gested that the use.of national currencies as international reserves. 
be ultimately abandoned by all central banks, in favour of truly 
a __ international reserves, i.e., gold and I.M.F. deposits, This would 
bi enable the Fund to ‘adjust the overall level of its own lending to 

the legitimate requirements of an expanding world economy. 
‘cannot here review the controversies which are now raging 
ing these proposals. Bureaucrats and technicians hate to. 
outside the beaten path familiar to them. They seem to 
a ‘sure drift to crisis to any jump into what they like to 


’ 
J 


~ 


~ rather: than merely bureauctatic— 


In order to make the system 100 per cent. foolproof, however, . 


between important sectors of the right and of the left, between 
the nostalgic disciples of a mythical gold automaticity and the 
new apostles of monetary nationalism. The first denounce the 


_ danger of inflationary decisions by a world body, while the second 


fear the deflationary discipline which such a body might impose 
upon national monetary sovereignties, Both cannot be right in 
their opposite fears and expectations, ‘but they have, for half a 
century now, been unwilling allies in blocking every move towards 
a mpalisyic reform of the international monetary system. 


Temporary Salvaging 


The danger of the simultaneous collapse of both of the key 
currencies upon which this system rests has finally galvanized 


em Gach meio 


our political and financial leaders: to examine concretely and — 


urgently the steps that must be taken to ward off such a danger. 
That substantial progress will emerge from the negotiations now 


under way is a near certainty. The main question is whether the 


decisions that will emerge will be limited to an essentially tem- 


porary salvaging and patching-up operation or whether they will 
succeed in creating a new international monetary structure adjusted 


to the needs of our time. 

There is an issue which may es particularly crucial in this 
respect, and which is likely to loom larger and larger in the 
negotiations now under way. This is whether the new institutional 
machinery to be established should centralize all financial 
resources and powers: of decision in a single world-wide body such 


_as the International Monetary Fund, or whether it should also 
‘build upon all existing opportunities for closer monetary co- 


operation—and even integration—among regional groups of 
countries more closely interdependent on one another, more keenly 
conscious of this interdependence, and better prepared to under- 
stand each other’s problems and to trust each other’s commitments 
and policies. Personally, I have long inclined toward the second 
of these views. A highly decentralized structure seems to me the 


national monetary administration—rather than of a mere debating 


~club—in this field as well as in other fields. 


A number of concrete considerations are likely to inflece the 
current negotiations in this direction. There is, first of all, the 
unwillingness of many countries to entrust considerable. resources 
to the exceedingly—but inevitably—rigid and unwieldy adminis- 
trative mechanism of the I.M.F. There is, secondly, the fact 


number of countries, and particularly among those which will 
participate in the new Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, and which account together for more than 
three-fourths of the world’s monetary’ reserves, and more than 
90 per cent. of the world’s pone gold stock. 


A *God- sent Channel’ for Britain 


+ 


only realistic way to initiate the construction of an effective inter- — 


that many of the most crucial problems calling for co-ordinated ~ 
policies in the monetary field arise primarily among a limited © 


Finally, and speaking to a British audience, I hardly need stress | 


the relationship between this problem and the prospective move 
toward unification of the Six and the Seven, of the European 
Economic Community, Britain and its other European Free Trade 
Association partners. The Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development cannot but be for Britain a God-sent 
channel to reconcile its participation in a new Europe with its 
old partnership with the United States, and its traditional links 
with the Commonwealth countries themselves. 

Anybody who has ever participated in negotiations of this sort 
cannot but be keenly aware of the need to prune, amplify, and 
readjust initial plans and proposals in the light of the unforeseen 
obstacles, but also I hope of the unsuspected opportunities which 
only the actual process of negotiations can bring to light. This 
flexibility with regard to the means must be matched, however, 
by an equal determination with regard to our goal: to substitute 
for the half-measures and stop-gaps of the last fifty years a true 
international monetary system, adjusted to the needs and 


challenges of our times, rather than dream nostalgically and 


fruitlessly about the monetary system of our grandfathers. 
—Third Programme 
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Galloping Maj or 


HESE are sombre times:- the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer drives in screws; Mr. Khrushchev utters threats 

about Germany; President Kennedy gloomily orders more 

_ American arms. Yet people embarking upon their annual 
holidays with pay, attempting to avoid murder on the roads, or 
listening to cha-cha by the seaside are somehow reluctant to savour 
a sense of doom. In this journal we find it difficult to keep up with 
the ebb and flow of exciting events in the dog days. But we offer 
thoughts that reflect on the news: Sir William Hayter, for ex- 
ample, reminding us that ‘peaceful coexistence’ is a Russian 
name for ‘a higher form of class struggle’: Ian McDougall 


reporting on the reactions in eastern Europe to Mr. Khrushchev’s- 


latest thoughts about Berlin; or Professor Triffin speaking about 
the need for basic reforms in the International Monetary Fund to 
keep the world’s currency straight. But even if our readers digest 
all this, no doubt they will claim that they have become political- 
accident-proof. Every summer since the war ended, they may say 
_ (or is it perhaps every other summer?), | we have been told about 
a crisis. We are always listening to ‘menacing speeches’ by 
Mr. Khrushchev or ‘sober analyses’ by some western leader; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer succeeds Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Sometimes we tighten our belts; sometimes we empty 
our pockets. But the world oe on; and at least this summer it 
hasn’t rained very much. 

One cannot help but wonder in this connexion whether ae 
like currencies, have been devalued in recent years: of nouns like 
‘ crisis’ or ‘ threats’ it is not perhaps wise to write, but one might 
sound a mildly warning note on the subject of adjectives, such as 

“ great’, ‘tremendous’ and, the latest favourite, ‘major’, The 
opposite of major, one supposes, is minor. Yet we seldom read of 
authors referring to the ‘ minor debts’ they owe to their friends, 
or politicians mentioning minor crises that are approaching: even 
minor achievements are barely discussed. But one rarely turns over 


an article or a book these days without meeting the major. Accord- 


ing to Sir William Hayter, whose talk we print on another page 
this week, Mr. Khrushchev, while believing that ‘major wars’ 

must be eliminated, considers that all wars are not bad: there 
are just wars—presumably minor ones. This may be so. But when 
last week a university teacher wrote to us and spoke about ‘ major 


shares of a burden’ and a ‘major dividing line’ one could not 


help but wonder if the major is getting out of hand. 

Possibly the major now comes so frequently among us because 
writers and speakers are rightly becoming cautious over using the 
adjective ‘great’. For how many really great men have any of 


us met in our lifetime? How many great books have been written 


or great plays performed? What we think in the exuberance of 
youth to have been ‘ great’ or ‘tremendous’ 
in middle age and find singularly disappointing. A great wine, 
we may exclaim, licking our lips, and then discover we have 
_ poured it out of the wrong bottle. ‘ A great man! ’ we may remark 
admiringly about our boss, only to revise our opinion when he 


gives us a rocket. So, on the whole, it is surely proper for us to 
appeal not only to our leaders in politics and the arts to choose 


their adjectives carefully, but also to look more closely at the 
words we use ourselves. Otherwise when a crisis in our lives is 
really approaching we shall find it hard to believe. 


complaint of British aggression in Kuwait’. _ = 


_ President ‘Bourguiba’ s action ‘out of character’. ' 
' Western Germany thought that he expected the Franco- -Algerian ia 


cultural programme carried recorded replies by the East German 


forum’, Peasants were told that ‘ there is no such thing as leaving ES 
we turn to again uty 


THE Piers CLASH was given wide coverage by Moscow Hidiot 
in both its home and external services. The general picture pre- : 
sented was of simple, naked ‘ aggression’ by France in answer to — - 
Tunisia’s ‘just demands’. A Soviet commentary in Arabic 
said that Tunisia’s complaint would be fully ‘supported by all 
peace-loving states at the U.N. ‘as was” the case with Iraq’s 


t 


Most Western comment outside France showed sympathy for 
both sides, but apportioned blame to each, In. ‘general, it found z 
Die Welt-in 


talks at Evian to collapse and now believed it more important to — 
make a noisy statement of his own claims than to spare General — 
de Gaulle; but in March President Bourguiba had thought dif- = 
ferently. The left-wing German press felt General de Gaulle 
should have been more conciliatory towards Tunisia’s claims, ‘and — i 
Neues Rhein-Zeitung emphasized that France could not afford to ie. 
lose Bourguiba as a mediator. ae 
The New York Herald Tribune called Preaident Bourguiba: coe 
‘ foolhardy ’ to risk a second war in North Africa. The New York : 
Times said the Security Council could hardly endorse his charge 
of French aggression, but that ‘it could and should provide him Sa 
with a way to extricate himself’ from an ‘ untenable situation ’. 
The Washington Post considered President Bourguiba’ s. request — sa 
about Bizerta in itself not unreasonable, but it said his tactics  _ 
were ‘inflammatory’; after a cease-fire, every effort should be 
made to reach a reasonable settlement with the North African — 
who in the past had given the region ‘a leaven of sanity ’, , 
In France, where most newspapers held President Roursuties =! 
entirely responsible for the situation, the independent Le Monde 
said there was no justification or logic in his behaviour, but the 
French Government ought to have shown greater understanding 
of the Tunisian attitude to Bizerta. The socialist Le Populaire — 
declared it was anomalous that the base should still exist six 
years after Tunisian independence. It added: 
The French Government invokes the needs of Western defence. 
_ But one might reply that it is perhaps preferable to know that 
Tunisia is sincerely attached to the Western world than to havea 
_ military base whose strategic value has diminished, _ * Ante 
The Cairo newspaper Al-Akhbar, in a series of articles, accused 
President Bourguiba of helping the ‘ imperialists’ and weakening — 
the position of the Algerian nationalists in the Evian talks with 
his claim to part of the Sahara. This, said the newspaper, was. 
‘the same story’ as Kuwait. In the same article it suggested 
that President Bourguiba should have. postponed his claim, if it 
was sincere, till after Algeria was independent. 
Two comparisons were made between the present tension over 
Berlin and the situation in 1938. The French socialist Le Popu- 
laire said the West must negotiate, but not under constraint. Any 
surrender over Berlin—another Munich—would inevitably lead to 
war. A Moscow radio commentator said he was reminded of 


the British politicians — of the Munich period, whose ‘hatred of 


the U.S.S.R. led them to enter into a criminal deal with, Hider, = 


at the expense of British national interests ’, ae 
East German broadcasts gave considerable publicity to allegne 
tions that Bonn was ‘trafficking in human beings’ by bribing 

East Germans to leave for the West. On the same day an agri- ) 

i, x 

Minister of Agriculture and party members at a ‘ farmers’ eg 


an agricultural CO-OP es we shall ie for bale ai 


Faeiieeritie Institute. lave ddioaed an electro 
The candidate inserts his-examination card in 
receives a eee with ee ‘or four Aes 
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Did You Hear That? 


SWANS ON THE THAMES 


*“ ALL up! All up! All up! ”: during last week this age-old call 
was heard on the River Thames from Southwark Bridge to 
Henley whenever a family of young swans was sighted ’, said JOAN 
PyPER in Today’ (Home Service), ‘ At the sound of the call the 
parent birds, who probably remember the last occasion, will shoo 
their children in the other direction in the hope of saving them the 
indignity of having a nick made in their beaks: Only the offspring 
of the Queen’s swans are immune. 

“Before the sixteenth century all swans on the ‘Thames were 
the property of the reigning monarch. Sometime during this era 
—the exact date is unknown—the Honourable Companies of 
Vintners and of Dyers were granted the royal privilege of owning 
a game of swans. Every year since, in July, six boats—the Queen’s 
flying the Royal Cipher, the others the arms of their respective 
companies—manned by sixteen Freemen of the Company of 
Watermen, and commanded by the Swan Masters and the 
Keeper, have “upped” or “caught up” the birds for 
identification. 

“Once a group of cygnets is sighted the call goes out, the boats 
manoeuvre until they have the swans penned, and the young are 
caught and marked in the same way as their parents—two nicks 
on the beak for the Vintners’, one for the Dyers’, and none for the 
the Queen’s. 

““ This is to certify that Mr. Frederick Thomas Turk is by 
Queen’s command hereby appointed into Place and Quality of 
Keeper of Her Majesty’s swans.and cygnets on the river Thames ”’. 
That is how the warrant reads appointing the man who is 
responsible for the health and well-being of all the swans in his 
area. His duties are exacting; if anybody finds an injured swan, 
no matter who owns it, he is sent for immediately. He must catch 
the bird (and it can break a man’s arm with a blow from its wing), 
deposit it in a carpet bag, and, its snapping beak protruding, take 
it home to be nursed back to health. Many, Mr. Turk said, are 
injured through anglers casting too near them. The modern horror 
of oil pollution has created a new type of rescue work. When the 
river floods, swans may get into private gardens, and Mr. Turk 
must correct their navigational error. There may be: reaches to 
be cleared for regattas or birds.to be moved. This is often a 
difficult job, for swans dislike change. Mr. Turk once caught a 
batch at Windsor, moved them to Maidenhead Reach, and by next 
evening they were all back at Windsor in their usual stations. 

‘There was a time when the Keeper of His Majesty’s swans 
received free red cloth for his suits, flannel for his shirts, and was 
even attended by the Royal Physician, but these ancient privileges 
have died out. One custom survives—hardly a privilege: every 


A swan and her cygnets 


The Queen’s Swan Master, Mr. F. T. Turk, and his crew raising their 
blades in salute as they approach Windsor Castle during swan-upping 
on the Thames 


new man or marker, whenever possible, is thrown into the water 
on his first day. Sometimes the more agile manage to hold out 
till the second day—but never longer ’. 


‘POSSUM’ 

The British Polio Research Fund has just demonstrated an 
electric typewriter which can be operated by a person with total 
body paralysis—that is to say, someone who cannot move his 
limbs, trunk, or head, Dr. W. A. R. THOMSON described it in 
“New Ideas’ in the General Overseas Service. ‘The secret of 
it’, he said, ‘is a device known as patient-operated selector 
mechanism (Possum, for short) which can be attached to an 
ordinary electric typewriter. Possum has been developed by a 
technical group of the League of Friends of Stoke Mandeville 
Hospital—a hospital which has done much for the paralysed. 

‘ Basically Possum is a selector mechanism which is operated 
by a gentle sucking or blowing pressure. In other words, the only 
muscles that need to be working are those of the mouth. The 
user may not even have the power to turn his head, but as long 
as he can use his mouth muscles then he can work this ingenious 
selector, All that the potential typist has to learn to do is to give 
a small steady suction or a slight blow independent of breathing. 
The small pressure he exerts in this way works a sensitive switch 
which in turn starts a rotary switch stepping round for a total of 
forty-eight positions. 

‘Each of these positions corresponds with one of the characters 
on the keyboard of the typewriter, and these are arranged on a 
grid which has six vertical columns and eight horizontal ones. 
The selection of any letter is thus similar to map-reading, using 
grid references. A slight, steady suction obtains the vertical 
column in which the required letter is situated, and a gentle puff 
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On show in the extension to the armouries at the Tower of London: 
armour for an elephant, brought from India by the first Lord Clive and 
recently restored— 


then picks out the letter itself. This is then typed when the 
pressure is released. The top speed that can be obtained with 
practice is about forty-five words a minute, so the speed that 
can be attained is quicker than the average person can write by 
hand. The problem of changing the paper is eliminated, as the 
paper is in one continuous roll, and the equivalent of 200 to 400 
pages can be typed before the paper needs to be changed’. 


ARMOUR AT THE TOWER 
An extension to the armouries at the Tower of London, which 
will allow many items in the collection to be shown for the first 
time, was opened by the Minister of Works last month. BRYAN 
WALLER, on the B.B.C. staff, recently visited the Tower and 
described some of the exhibits at the new 
museum in a talk in the European Services. 

‘The Tower of London can easily be 
reached by bus from the centre of the city’, 
he said, ‘but since the sun was shining 
brightly I decided to go by a more leisurely 
and pleasant route—by river boat down the 
Thames. It took longer and cost more, but 
it was worth it. For the river approach 
gives one the most striking first impression 
of the Tower. 

‘The new museum is in a red-brick 
seventeenth-century building, mear the 
White Tower, where the main collection of 
arms and armour is displayed. There are 
rows of magnificent examples—British, 

‘European, Asiatic, African: a suit of 
armour for an elephant, 200 years old, a 
battle-trophy brought back by Clive of 
India; two suits of armour for rider and 
horse, one Indian, one Tibetan; a suit of 
sixteenth-century Japanese armour presented 
to James I; a helmet taken from the 
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provincial governor 


Khalifa’s tent after the battle of Omdurman, but made in Bir- 
mingham; the gilded armour of a Japanese provincial governor. 

“I then went on to the gloomy dungeons of the White Tower 
and the aptly named Bloody Tower, but the ebullient school- 
children who were visiting there seemed unimpressed by the 
grisly exhibits—the executioner’s block and axe, the racks and 
thumb-screws, the iron masks, collars, and shackles. Momen- 
tarily I felt overwhelmed by the full enormity of the barbaric 
violence once wreaked upon human beings in this place, and 
it was with a feeling of relief that I stepped out into the sun- 
shine and perched on the cannons by the river to eat sandwiches 
and ice cream ’, 


A ‘FAMILY’ INDUSTRY 

Some of the best gloves in the world are made in Worcester, 
where the industry dates back to at least the thirteenth century. 
Nick YOUNG visited one of the factories there to discover how 
much the industry had changed over the years, and described his 
findings in ‘ The Eye-witness ’ (Home Service). 

“The simple answer ’, he said, ‘ is that gloving has not changed 
a bit; the only concession to mechanization has been the sewing 
machine, and even that is still very much the servant rather than 
the master. For leather gloving is still essentially a craft, and, 
moreover, a family craft. Without any trouble at all I found 
half a dozen workers who had followed their fathers and mothers 
into the industry. There was the Latham family, for instance, 
headed by seventy-two-year-old Jimmy, looking much younger 
than his years, and doing a full day’s work. And then there were 
the Joneses and the Preeces and the Gwilliams, with generations of 
gloving behind them. It is this spirit of family service which makes 
gloving probably the happiest industry in the country today. For 
one thing, it has never had a strike; and, for another, everyone 
is always known by his Christian name. Both management and 
workers take much pride in their work and are conscious of the 
standard having to be maintained, for there is something of a 
hereditary streak in gloving that gives to the cutters a feeling 
for leather, and to the women a special nimbleness of finger for 
fine stitching. 

‘There still remains an almost Victorian distinction between 
men’s work and women’s work. The men are the cutters, because 
no woman could stand the physical strain of pulling and stretching 
the leather. They work with four tools: a size stick, which looks 
like a ruler; a dodger, which is a piece of wood for marking the 
leather; a spud knife, which is used to help work the leather, and 
a pair of scissors. It is the skill in the hands of the men that 
counts, as they work the leather over the edge of their bench 
until it is smooth and even. The actual shape of the glove is 
stamped out by a machine, but a machine which has not altered in 
operation for centuries. 

“Then the women take over. Hand stitching is still done, but 
most of the work is carried out with sewing machines, not in the 

style of the conveyer-belt system but by 
fingers deftly manipulating the flexible 
leather under the needle so that the edges 
are neat and unruckled. Like cutting, the 
sewing looks easy, but it is not, and there 
is an air of silent concentration in the 
workroom. 

‘Today the industry is on the up-grade. 
The threats to home production from imports 
from Hong Kong have proved unfounded, 
in fact, they have had the opposite effect, 
for these imports have stimulated interest in_ 
better quality. Men as well as women are 

~ wanting to wear more decorative gloves, and 
to meet the demand the manufacturers are 
developing new colours, and by various pro- 
cesses making the gloves more washable and 
more durable. What the coming fashions 
will be I cannot say because, like dress 
designs, such things are kept secret. But, 
fashion apart, I was told that every well- 


pairs of gloves in her wardrobe ’. 


dressed woman should have at least eight : 


P Last week marked the twenty-fifth anniversary bf the outbreak of 
e pase : the Spanish Civil War be : 
HE Spanish Civil War was upsetting, I do not mean 


ag that this abominable tragedy—in which a country was 
a wrecked, hundreds of thousands killed, a quarter of whom 
a were murdered, and in which almost all the best people 
____ of my generation were directly or vicariously involved—was com- 
x parable to a stranger’s accident. I do mean that Spain upset 


a rather simpliste interpretation of politics which was straight- 
____ forward, easy to grasp, and in Britain at least appeared to make 
sense. Spain was the victim rather than the agent of this over- 
throw of accepted values which was so upsetting to many and 
still is to some. Two books about that war have recently been 
published, The Grand Camouflage by Burnett Bolloten* and The 
: Spanish Civil War by Hugh Thomas’. Both are excellent in 
their way, although Thomas’s book contains many small errors 
of fact and interpretation which he will doubtless put right 
in subsequent editions. Both books reveal clearly that the upset 
-was not of Spanish origin. 


; 
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- Right and Left 

: Most of us, twenty-five years ago, visualized the political scene 
as a sort of spectrum, stretching from the ultra-violet of the 
ultras to the infra-red that lived within the Kremlin. To. this 
spectrum image we added the accepted and convenient phrase- 
ology of right and left, taken from the actual seating arrangements 
in the French Chamber of Deputies and, it should be noted, 
purely metaphorical when applied to the physical shape of our 
- own legislature. The fact that it was pure metaphor made it 
all the more convenient. Way off to the right, in our imaginary 
chamber of political views, sat the Fascists, the Nazis, the military 
dictators, the entrenched capitalists, the more obscurantist bishops, 
the colonialists, the Japanese imperialists, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and so on: an extremely disparate crowd, be it remarked. To 
_ the left were the communists of all persuasions, socialists, anar- 
-  chists, Fabians, pacifists, Transport House, the African anti- 
colonialists, Roosevelt, Gandhi, and so on, an equally hetero- 
geneous collection. In the middle were all sorts of liberals and 
democrats, . ae 
ie This theory of politics was even, briefly, put into practice. 
Stalin invented, or at least propagated, the idea of a Popular 
Front, which he presented in the West as an attempt to con- 
-solidate the disparate left into an alliance against the disparate 
right. There was a brief and unhappy Popular Front government 
in France. In Spain the other Popular Front was almost immedi- 
ately attacked by some of the forces that we then lumped together 
as ‘ the right’. And very soon the fallacy of the left-wing alliance 
became apparent in the ensuing war. Let me attempt, in inevit- 
ably over-simplified fashion, to give what I believe to be the. 

outlines of that war, both inside and outside Spain. 
‘e In 1936 the second stage of a long-delayed liberal and anti- 


E _ clerical revolution began-in Spain. It was comparable to, though - 


certainly not the same as, the 1848 revolutions in central Europe 

-and France, and it evoked a similar reaction. The Spanish 
generals rose, in uneasy alliance with the small fascist party 
____ of the Falange, and attempted a coup d’état. This failed and 
the war resulted. The putsch organized by Sanjurjo, Mola, and 
a Franco would probably have been put down as quickly as 
__ Sanjurjo’s previous attempt, had these persons not. received 
support from abroad, that is to say from Nazi Germany and 
__ Fascist Italy. Meanwhile the insurrection led immediately to a 
real and bloody social revolution in parts of Republican Spain, 
yired, led, and organized, if that be the word, by the Spanish 
anarchists. In Catalonia this was complicated by the almost 
universal demand for Catalan home rule. Another Basque home 
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By CONSTANTINE. FITZGIBBON 


tule government, conservative and even clerical in tone, also 
sided with Madrid, where a left-wing socialist, Largo Caballero, 
soon held the office of Prime Minister. From the butcheries 
perpetrated by both sides there flowed a river of blood that 
divided Spain in two. At this stage the Spanish Communist 
Party was an almost, but not quite, negligible force. 


Arms from Russia = ae 

Britain refused to supply Spain with arms, and compelled 
Léon Blum’s Popular Front government to follow this course. 
Therefore the Caballero government turned to Russia. This 
meant vastly increased power for the Spanish Communists. Not 


only did they have the closest link with Spain’s only good 
source of weapons but they also saw to it that the Spanish 


Communists, in particular their so-called Fifth Regiment which 
was soon more. like an army corps in size, received the best and 
the most Russian arms. Thousands of Spaniards joined the 
Communist Party in order to get the guns wherewith to fight 
the Fascists. ; 

The prime motive of the Communists, and particularly of 
the Communist International which organized the International 
Brigades and controlled the flow of Russian arms, was not the 
victory of the Popular Front but the subordination of Spain to 
Russian policy. The Communists have always regarded the other 
parties that represent the workers as their first enemy. A victory 
of a predominantly non-Communist Popular Front would have 
been, for the Comintern, a defeat at least as unwelcome as a 
Fascist victory. Therefore Russia’s tactical aim in the first years 
of the war was to gain control of the Spanish government, while 
her strategic aim—one might say her whole strategic aim in 


the Popular Front period—was to embroil Britain and France 


in war with Germany and Italy so that she might pick up the 
spoils. 
The Communists’ first target was Largo Caballero, a man 


whose political integrity and patriotism might be compared with 


those of the late Nye Bevan. By intrigue, pressure and blackmail 
they removed this formidable obstacle within a year and installed 
a much more pliable government in his place, headed by Negrin 
and with their people, such as Alvarez del Vayo and Jesus 
Hernandez, in key posts. All this is admirably chronicled by 


Bolloten. Now they dealt brutally with the other so-called Marxist - 


parties in Spain, murdering the Trotskyists and others. Finally 
came the show-down with the Anarchists, whom they had origin- 
ally used to oust Caballero. But by the time the Communists 
were in a position to assume complete control of the state, the 
military situation of the Spanish Republic had deteriorated almost 
beyond repair. More important from the Russian point of view, 
the triumph of Chamberlain’s weird appeasement policy at and 
after Munich had led Stalin to conclude, erroneously, that Britain 
would never fight Hitler. He therefore pulled out of Spain, sent 
the Spanish Reyublicans in Russia to the concentration camps, 
and set about neg*tiating his alliance with Hitler. 


Testing Ground for the Nazis 

Meanwhile, Franco, while accepting all the aid that Italy and 
Germany sent him—which was far more than Russia ever sent 
to the Republic—had managed to preserve a greater measure 
of independence. As a proclaimed nationalist he was able to use 


‘arguments (against, for example, the total surrender of Spain’s 


mineral rights to the Germans) which the internationalists in 
Madrid could not advance in their dealings with the Fatherland 
of the Proletariat, once Caballero had gone. Furthermore Franco 
seems to have kept his radicals, the Falange, skilfully under 
control, even though their numbérs increased almost as rapidly 
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~ Crux af a Paradox Si ~ 


used Spain for other purposes 
_ though with an equal cynicism. | 


they hoped to win the second world war. Hitler had no wish to 


see the Spanish conflict spread into that second world war, for 


which he was not yet ready and which, in any case (should he fail 
to obtain his ends by threats and bluster), he was preparing to fight 
in other theatres, in his own time, and for his own ends. Mussolini 


was in no position to fight a war against England and France on 
~ his 0 own. ; 


I. 


_ Britain ands Peace 


France’s policy in those days was to preserve. “the British 
alliance at any price, while Britain’s was, briefly, peace at any 
price. One of our periodic waves of pacifism, which apparently 
have as little direct contact with political realities as had the 
dancing manias of the Middle Ages, was sweeping the country. 


Baldwin and to a much greater extent Chamberlain, as well as 


“most of the Labour Party, obediently followed the lead given by 
the Peace Pledge Union and others. This suited Baldwin’s 
lethargy in foreign affairs and Chamberlain’s determination to 
spend the minimum on national defence. They accepted the 
theory of collective security through the League of Nations, but 
neither in Manchuria in 1931, in Abyssinia in 1935, in the Rhine- 
land in 1936, nor in any other of the crises of the next two years 
was Britain prepared to go to war, or even to go to the brink, 
in defence of that security. A Conservative government was 


certainly not going to be manoeuvred into war in the interests 


of the Soviet Union: nor were such men as Neville Chamberlain, 
Simon, or Hoare likely to view with sympathy an anarchist 
revolutionary movement that was slaughtering the Spanish middle 
and upper classes. 
Hence the dishonest farce of non-intervention, whereby 
Britain pretended that the international war being “fought on 
Spanish soil was a purely civil war, and compelled the French, 
- too, to accept this hypocritical and stupid sham, A case can and 
has been made for non-intervention on realpolitik grounds. It 
has been argued, perhaps with truth, that the outcome of the 
war was the best we could have hoped for, since a Communist 
Spain would have been Germany’s ally in 1940, a non-Com- 


munist Republican Spain would almost certainly have béen 


invaded and conquered by Germany in 1940, while Franco’s 


Spain saved Gibraltar and the Mediterranean for us. But this 


is very much an argument of hindsight. There is no evidence 
that the British, and even less the French, government had any 
such vision of the future. If they had, presumably even they 
would have done rather more to strengthen their armed forces. 
No, British policy was based on a firm determination to avoid 
war at any and every cost. And to those of us who felt an 
instinctive sympathy for the Spanish Republic and a justified 
loathing for Franco’s German ally, the non-intervention farce 


was not only a ghastly mockery but also a betrayal. A few intel- 


‘lectuals hoped for a Franco victory: the majority, and most of 
the people in England too, were emotionally involved on the 


other side. And Willi Muenzenberg’s superbly efficient Comintern - 


propaganda machine saw to it that we tended, more and more, 
to identify the heroic Spanish people with the cause of com- 
munism. The colours of our spectrum faded, save only the 
glorious red of the extreme left and the bloody, clerical purple 
of the extreme right. Between lay the dreary and shameful greys 
of non-intervention. We thought that we had a cause. And W. H. 
Auden wrote a poem in which he spoke, approvingly, of ‘ the 
necessary murder ’.* Hugh Thomas, incidentally, estimates that 


there were 86,000 such murders on the Republican side, 40,000 


on the Francoist. His figures are, however, open to some doubt. « 


4 


And here is the crux of the paradox, The cause which such 
men as Auden embraced, believing that the Communists bore 
humanity’s standards, had been and was being betrayed by com- 
munism’s Russian leaders. This betrayal had been under way 


ye , 


coe not. ‘to ‘be ais ire i impression t that 


Auden did see the cruel folly of his line a mere 
esis it’ 7 es Pe 


ne of their generals salle! the 
Spanish war ‘the Aldershot of jurope ’ , and for the Nazis it 
_ was a testing ground for those weapons and tactics with which 


say subordinated world Eaeiicon to Russian ‘interests; it was” > 
only a matter of time before the Germans would choose their 
own brand. In Spain the Comintern was not interested in the — 
anarchists’ social revolution, but only in making Republican Spain. 
appear respectable to the City of London, in the hope that the - 
arms embargo might be lifted and England become embroiled in 


war. Therefore the energies of the apparatchiks were devoted to 


crushing the true revolutionaries, and for this purpose they em- — 
ployed the same terrorist and repressive measures that they had ~ 4 
created in Russia and that they still employ against the workers) a. 
in Hungary and so on. The N.K.V.D. apparatus in. Spain, headed — 
by Walter Ulbricht, used torture and murder as its weapons. a: 
The Russians would ‘even have staged a ballyhoo trial in a 
Barcelona, on the lines of those even then taking place in 
Moscow, if Andrés Nin, the POUM leader, had not shown him- — . 
: 
: 
: 


self unsusceptible to brain-washing. So he became the victim of 

yet another ‘ necessary murder ’ instead. : 
Were it not so tragic, it would almost be a comedy situation, 

The idealistic young Englishmen who went to Spain to join the 


International Brigades, or who because of sympathy for Spain 
and hatred of tyranny joined the Communist Party at home, 4 
were in fact placing their bodies and their minds at the disposal  — 
of a tyranny as repellent as any in the world. (Auschwitz then 
still lay in the future.) A few saw this: Orwell, for instance, who") 4 


recognized the cold-blooded hypocrisy of ‘Auden’ s ‘necessary ; 
murder’, and who was to devote the rest of his life to fighting 
the myth of Communist philanthropy. André Malraux was 
another who left the Communist Party because of what he had 
seen in Spain, Manes Sperber is a third, Arthur Koestler a 
fourth. There were many more. Hence the paradox: while a 
great mass of ill-informed and easily suggestible British and 
American intellectuals were entering the Communist Party 
because of Spain, the best informed and least suggestible were 
sepih it precisely because of what was bi itso there. 


Tyranny on Both. Sides 

In fact our spectrum was mere cardboard, painted. The ieee 
semi-circular chamber in which we thought world politics were | 
debated did not exist. The real battle, as always, was between 
tyranny and freedom or the hope of freedom. And tyranny was 


in hideous evidence on both sides. 


It is human, all too human, to resist disillusionment, to refuse 
to.admit error. When our cherished beliefs become ‘subject to 
doubt, we often cling to them all the tighter, with an emotional,  — 
violent, irrational attachment. This, ‘in political parlance, 
is reaction.. To object to—to react against—the destruction of 4 
the old cosy myth of the political spectrum is as reactionary as it , 
was to hate the men who first said the world was round. It is 


less excusable, not only because Galilei preceded Stalin and 


modern science came before modern politics, and, indeed, Hegel 


_ before Marx, and we should therefore be accustomed to revalua- _ oa 


tions and to synthesis; but also because 400 years ago it had | 
always been obvious that the earth was flat, whereas the idea that == 


‘politics must fit the internal architecture of the Chambre des . 


Députés is of very recent origin and has always been invisible, } 
except when the French Chamber is in session. The Spanish — a 
Civil War should have destroyed the image, There is no eee 
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* Mr. FitzGibbon has grltten, with reference to a reariaiie lenades by F . 
Michael Swan in THE LISTENER last week about W. H. Auden’s phrase 
‘the necessary murder’ in his poem ‘ Spain 19377: ee 
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- SUPPOSE it must sound like the height of loam 


_ superiority to suggest that a London borough of 70,000 


people has more good modern architecture in it than most’ 


provincial cities of 500,000. It is, alas, true. Any one of a 
_ dozen London boroughs could make the same point; St. Maryle- 
bone was chosen partly because it is both inner and central 
London (it starts at Oxford Street) and, more simply, because 
~ the offices of THE LISTENER are in the middle of it, 

_ It has in fact got much more to see than the buildings of the 
last decade. Yet in 1700 it was still lanes and fields and a chapel. 
Peta rvichone Lane still remains, snaking across the eighteenth- 
century grid of streets to the delight of taxi-drivers; the chapel 
was rebuilt, bombed, and finally demolished after the war. Then, 
0 aes about 1720, the estates began creeping northwards from 
— Oxford Street—Cavendish Square in 1717, Portman Square in 
1764, Portland Place and the streets off Tottenham Court Road 
in the seventeen-seventies, Piecemeal yet coherent, it flowed in an 


_ orderly stockbrick grid. up to the Marylebone ‘Road, the first 
_ by-pass in England, cut in 1757 to give a quick route into the 


City of London from the west. And it was capped not by endless 
later building but by Regent’s Park and the terraces around it, 
so that today the views up most of the north-south streets end 
in leafy profusion. It is never monotonous and never over- 
_ powering, and it gives a springing patrician rhythm to any walk 


north of Oxford Street, Marylebone is eighteenth-century down 


to its finger tips, and would be even if there were not a single 


4 eighteenth-century house left in it. 


There are of course plenty of eighteenthecensary streets and 
“houses left, though not too many to be careless about. The earliest 
building worth. a special note is actually a church, St. Peter’s, 


_ Vere Street, just beyond the top end of Bond Street. It was built 
_as a chapel to the Oxford Estate in 1721 by James Gibbs, then a 


bright youngish Scot-in-London, unworried by Palladian correct- 
ness. The outside is plain and very lovable—may its porous dusky 
stockbrick never be cleaned—the inside very clever but not nearly 
so lovable. It is a miniature adaptation of Wren’s St. James’s, 


_ Piccadilly, brilliantly done but too beadily bright. In it, Gibbs 


was still young enough to be a bit naughty; if you look up into 
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Facade by James Adam on the east side of Portland Place 


Jan Nairn 


the coved porch as you go in you will see regulae, the stud-like 
projections which appear under the triglyphs of a Doric order. 
You will not, however, see any other part of the entablature: it is 
like the grin on the Cheshire Cat, and Giulio Romano could not 
have done better. 

St. Peter served the new Cavendish Square, and there the 
most impressive reminder of the eighteenth century is a pair of 
pedimented stone-faced houses on the north side. 
They were built about 1770 and seem a little 
off-hand and ostentatious, until you realize that 
they are the literal equivalent of today’s specula- 
tive builders’ estate beyond the Green Beit. 
They are linked by an arch on which hangs 
Epstein’s great brooding group of the Madonna 
and Child.. Like the Christ in Llandaff 
Cathedral, you feel you ought to be impressed 
rather than feeling anything from the sculpture 
directly: a much more difficult and complex 
version of the Victorian picture with an 
‘improving subject ’, Somewhere, Epstein’s own 
personality stands in the way instead of being 
integrated—as, for me, so does Henry Moore 
and so for most of the time does Beethoven: 
whereas, for me, in their different ways Barbara 
Hepworth and Mozart do not. That is not to 
say that Barbara Hepworth is never dull or 
Mozart never facile: it is something to do with 
the way of saying things, not what is said, and 
it could be applied as easily to ways of playing 
_ cricket or ways of repairing a car. 

Beethoven went in and out of this dilemma of 
personality all his life, ending up triumphantly 
out of it in the last quartets after a struggle 
which is one of the bravest things anyone has 
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Corner of a room in Home House, Portman Square (now the Courtauld 
Institute of Art), by Robert Adam 
* Country Life’ 


ever done. The brothers Adam did exactly the same, in a lesser 
way, and the course of their struggle can be charted all over the 
south of Marylebone. A supreme facility and sweetness of 
planning and interior detail came naturally to them, and for 
thirty years they attempted to transfer this in various styles 
to the outsides of buildings. James Adam did it cleverly in 
Portland Place—a street which houses the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and which 
has been so badly treated 
by its members in the last 
hundred years that it is a 
standing reproach to the 
profession. Only one block 
on the east side can now 
speak the seductive, decora- 
tive language of stockbrick 
and stucco without being 
assaulted by Portland stone 
in some unfelt style or other. 
Robert Adam did it decora- 
tively and unsuccessfully 
in Home House, Portman 
Square, monumentally and 
unsuccessfully in the east 
side of Fitzroy Square, 
which is a few yards over 
the St. Pancras boundary 
and which has been pulled 
in for the sake of the argu- 
ment. If he had only relaxed 
and left things to his natural 
refinement, the result would 
have come effortlessly, as it 
did in the beautifully reti- 
cent front of Chandos House 
off Cavendish Square, with 
ashlar stonework as fine as 
any in London. 
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Hanover Gate, ‘a tiny octagonal lodge, almost Baroque, misused as a traffic island ” 
Tan Nairn 
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However, the inside of Home House, now the Courtauld 
Institute, is magnificent, a sequence of interlocking rooms done 
with perfect assurance. Even without knowing about the exquisite 
decoration, as feminine as a Seurat, the plans alone look like a 
piece of music. 

Adam’s imitators had no worries about expression, and were 
simply on to a good thing. Hence they were often more success- 
ful, and the perfect example in Marylebone is Stratford Place, 
off Oxford Street, which was built by a surveyor named Edwin 
in 1773. Though hacked around in the twentieth century, it is 
still the best place in London to capture the flavour of those 
few years when this belated English Rococo style was fashionable 
all over Europe. In England itself it was a brilliant passing phase. 
The new Marylebone streets, the Welbecks and Harleys and 
Gloucester Places, remained faithful to their sobriety and their 
three storeys of plain stockbricks with a little fancy work round 
the doorway. Gloucester Place is still all but complete and ought 
to be preserved. 

With all this opulent housing came the churches: polite build- 
ings in a polite district for a polite religion. It was not a good 
recipe for religious buildings, any more than it is today, and 
none of the Georgian churches of Marylebone tug at the heart 
very much; not even the self-consciously pretty St. John’s Wood 
chapel, 1813, by Thomas Hardwick, and certainly not the same 
architect’s big, frigid Marylebone parish church, started in the 
same year, later set off with a delighted chuckle by Nash with his 
stucco terraces at York Gate. His son, Philip—the designer of 
the Euston arch—did better at Christchurch, Cosway Street, 
1822, in a part of Marylebone which may surprise those used 
only to the elegance of the doctors’ quarter. It is frankly a 
paraphrase of Wren’s Christchurch, Newgate Street—the steeple 
sits firmly on a portico at the east end and leads to precisely 
nothing—but the inside has real force. Even Soane could not 
summon up .the creative energy needed to transmute the limp 
programme, and his Holy Trinity, at the top end of Great 
Portland Street, is clever but tragically anaemic. If only he had 
built a church like the Chelsea Hospital Stables! Even at that 
his church is miles above average, as can be seen by comparison 
with Smirke’s incredibly pompous St. Mary, Wyndham Place, 
which is the longest board-room speech in the world made visible. 

The only successful church interior was done by the least 
religious architect of the lot—the lazy, careless, semi-scrupulous, 
plebeian and, I suspect, rather lovable John Nash. As well as 
being all these things he was an inspired scenic designer, and 
the combination has niggled 
puritans ever since: ‘ How 
dare those gimcrack effects 
“™ 6be so successful!’ Like 
fae Offenbach, he is one of the 
great liberators who, if we 
pepe, don’t fight him, can make 
se, nonsense of our absurd pre- 
judices about high and low 
brows. And who would 
want to fight All Souls’, 
Langham Place? The way 
the spire ends the view up 
Regent Street and enables 
the axis to shift a few yards 
farther west to become 
Portland Place is well 
known: but the inside is 
just as successful, helped 
by a beautiful restoration, 
With a big flat room and 
wide arches and galleries, he 
simply wrapped marbled 
columns round the lot, 
doubled them at either 
end, and, hey presto! the 
conjuring trick is per- 
formed. About the imme- 
diate surroundings I will 
only say this: the original 
B.B.C. building of 1932 
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_ tects’ styles, and then make up something magnificent as a 
result. Next door, Cornwall and Clarence Terraces are, imme-* 


- matters of the State. How 


_ that the officers of the State 


It looks as though his shade can now rest more easily over 


diately, quite different: just as suitable, just as scenographic, 
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'N medieval England, where feudalism had become an effec- 
tive means of government it had greatly tempered the rigours 


of theocratic kingship. However, even so, we should do well 
to bear in mind that even where a feudal. government was 
implemented, it still affected only a comparatively small circle 
of the population, in practical terms, the king’s tenants-in-chief. 


Of the people itself we 
hear little. Yet when we 
allow ourselves a glance at 
the scene in the fourteenth 
century, we find that in vir- 
tually all parts of Europe © 
larger and larger sections of 
the populace had come to 
the fore and demanded a 
right to partake in the 


was it possible that, when fe 
‘the prevailing ideas of hy 
_ government were of the + 
monarchic, theocratic kind, 
there came about by the 
fourteenth century the 
theme that the government 
was to be in the hands of | 
the people, that law was to’ & 
be made by the people, 


were responsible to the com- 
munity of the citizens? 


How is one to account for John Ball leading an ‘army ’ of peasants in the revolt of 1381: after a miniature. 
in Froissart’s Chronicle 


this assuredly remarkable 
change of view within .. eae ; 

_ barely two or three generations? I may put the same question 
differently: How is one to explain the change from the descending 


_ theme of government and law to the ascending theme—that is, 
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the change from the conception that law was given by a divinely 
appointed ruler to the conception that law was made by the 
citizens themselves? Despite the ceaseless hammering away of 
the theocratic theme by writers and political scientists and lawyers, 
there nevertheless emerged the theory that it was the people who 
should be the bearer of original power. 

In the lower sections of medieval society we find in fact a 
number of features which can well be spoken of as harbingers, 
if not as incubators, of populist trends. These manifestations of 
‘populist forms of government and law, precisely because they 
so much lower down the social scale, did not attract the 
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but done with a kind of natural acad 


no idle adjective, because Decimus w 
Hanover Terraces are later, by Nash again, 


almost Baroque, misused as a traffic island. 

_ In the park itself most of the original villas are altered, but 
in any case they were only intended as incidents in the planting. 
This effect can be seen to perfection at the edge of the lake 
near the footbridge to the Inner Circle of the park. The view 
suddenly composes as though it had been painted, with water, 


weeping willows, and part of a smooth stucco villa, The Holme, 


peering between them. It is the permanent embodiment of 
Marvell’s ‘green thought in a green shade’, the whole of the 
Picturesque and the Regency comprehended in one view. 

(to be concluded next week) 


Populism 


learned writers and thinkers. Throughout the medieval period 


there were manifestations of populist forms of government and 
there was an obvious antinomy between the professed government 


of a kingdom and the actual government of lesser units within 


a kingdom. : 

In perhaps no other period of history was the need for a union 
of at least equals so strongly 
felt as in the medieval 
period. This need explains 
itself if due consideration is 
given to the feeling of in- 
security and to the lack of 
effective protection. One has 
but to visualize the defective 
means of protecting one’s 
property and the temptation 
this was to those less fortu- 
nately placed. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to see what havoc 
disease and natural cata- 
strophes. caused: there was 
as yet no idea of insurance 
or similar modern devices; 
nor was there anything 
approaching the modern 
methods of quick communi- 
cation, a feature which only 
enhanced the feeling of 
loneliness and isolation and 
which in its turn engendered 
the desire for a union and 
greatly promoted the com- 
< munal sense. 

_ These small medieval unions came into being as an answer to 
the needs of certain groups of people, and this without any 
recourse to highfalutin theories or speculations. The unions did 
not aim at great politics; they made their own rules and regula- 
tions in consonance with what they considered established custom. 


The essential point is that by adhering to their own code of living 


the unions exhibited all the features of a properly understood 
populism, It was the members themselves who ruled themselves. 

For instance, the village communities would seem to exhibit 
a rather clear populist theme. Land which was communal was 
administered by the village itself; the times of ploughing and 
sowing, of harvesting and fallowing were fixed by the community 
itself. The same applies to the utilization of water and pastoral 
land. The common wells, bridges, hedges, brooks, rivers, and 
so forth were similarly regulated by the villagers themselves. 
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( and here the facility — 
has indeed become facile. But the sequence ends in Hanover Gate, 
_ one of the best things in the whole park; a tiny octagonal lodge, 
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Compensation for damages to crops by straying cattle or by fire 
no less than damage caused by unlicensed timbering, came to be 
regulated by the villagers. If the community owned quarries, 
tileries, mills, smithies, or potteries, they were also ruled by the 
law laid down by the community itself. Moreover, it was the 
village itself which appointed shepherds, foresters, gamekeepers, 
and the like. In order to transact business, the community 
assembled in its entirety, because before the thirteenth century 
the idea of representation was not one with which these communi- 
ties had become familiar. The election of the mayor was also 
the task of the village community. As far as their own govern- 
ment was concerned these village communities were autonomous 
entities, governing themselves in a manner which had all the 
appurtenances of an unsophisticated populism and no traces of 
any application of a theory. 

These considerations apply 
with still greater force to the 
towns and their governments. 
As the statutes of the towns 
show, they busied themselves 
with all matters concerning 
taxation, tolls, weights and 
measures, and the like. Above 
all, the emergence of the town 
council is in itself a pointer 
to the populist or ascending = 
theme of government and law. 
In several instances we find 
the work of the town council 
extended to legislation con- 
cerning écclesiastical matters, 
such as hospitals and schools, 
economic affairs of the town’s 
churches, and so on. Par- 
ticularly in northern Italy the 
towns were models of re- 
publican governments. And 
similar observations could be 
made about the towns in 
northern and western Europe. 

Within the towns the guilds or fraternities also demand atten- 
tion from the point of view of populism. The so-called London 
Peace Guild of the tenth century or the Cambridge Guild are 
early examples of the autonomous form of government relating 
to these unions. Whether merchant guilds or guilds of the artisans, 
whether colleges or other communities and fraternities, they all 
exhibited the characteristic features of the ascending theme of 
government and law, and showed the need for a union in manifest 
forms. 

For the so-called great matters of state these associations and 
unions did not attain much influence. But they were the harbingers 
of the future to which the idea of populism belonged. However, 
they were not the only ones which should be considered in this 
context, if one wishes to gain some idea of the populist forces 
at work. These associations or unions were more or less organized: 
Feudalism itself considerably helped to release the populist trends 
of the time. But besides these there were also numerous un- 
organized populist manifestations which contained a rather strong 
element of opposition. There were a number of’local upheavals 
and revolts of peasants; there were also rebellions of the artisans. 
Attempts to bring the unco-ordinated multitudes into the open 
forum were not lacking either. For instance, there was in the 
eleventh century the definite policy of the Emperor Conrad II 
to support the so-called valvassores in northern Italy, that is, 
the lower nobility who shade off into what might be called the 
bourgeoisie. Similarly, in the same century, there was the pro- 
clamation of the lay strike by Pope Gregory VII attempting to 
harness the multitudes to his programme against clerical concu- 
binage and simony. This revolutionizing of the lay masses by 
the papacy was a portent and brought into clear relief the most 
pronounced theocratic form of government joining hands with 
the lowest popular masses. What these and similar other attempts 
prove is that the support of the people was considered necessary 
even, paradoxically enough, in the purely theocratic aims which 
the papacy pursued, 


Ci 


A lecture in the University of Bologna; from an early fifteenth-century Ms. 
in the Angelica Library, Rome 
From “ Italian Miniatures’? by Mario Salmi (Collins) 


The emergence of the numerous heretical sects from the twelfth 
century onwards would also seem, at least from one perspective, 
to be a manifestation of populism and once again one that bore 
the complexion of opposition. These heretical sects assumed 
importance not so much by virtue of their programme as by 
virtue of their character as movements, which takes into account 
the indefiniteness of the number of people involved and, on the 
other hand, the definiteness of the aim. The spread of heresy 
meant that larger and larger sections of the populace came to be 
influenced by them, and the emerging problem for the ecclesi- 
astical authorities was how to control and to manipulate these 
amorphous sects. This problem appears in all its starkness when 
due consideration is given to the flight from the country into the 
towns, which assumed such vast proportions in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries — with 
the consequence that thereby 
interchange and communica- 
tion of ideas were greatly 
facilitated. The larger con- 
centration of the people in 
the towns made the spread of 
heresy so much easier. 

Conversely, the friars and 
their success in the thirteenth 
century testified to the im- 
portance of the people, again 
especially in the towns. By 
virtue of their mobility and 
flexibility the friars were 
largely instrumental in pre- 
venting the heretical tide 
from getting out of hand. 
The friars immunized the 
people just sufficiently to 
check the fertility of the 
rather receptive soil. More- 
over, the employment of the 
friars as inquisitors fitted 
them extremely well: they 
knew from direct knowledge 
and first-hand experience the conditions, again especially in the 
towns, which favoured the growth of heretical opinions. And it 
was also largely the friars, notably the Dominicans, who were the 
first to create a doctrinal synthesis by reconciling the theocratic 
and the populist themes. 

Many other manifestations of the popular or communal sense 
might be cited to show how much the people itself had come to 
matter, and in these manifestations it was the lay element which 
appeared predominant. For instance, the Crusades might be likened 
to the first large-scale movement of masses, when enormous 
crowds were moved across the plains of Europe. Again, an allegedly 
purely religious aim could be pursued only with the help of large 
popular masses. Or, seen from yet another angle, the emergence 
of the lay element in the universities would also seem to merit 
some observations in this context. And we should here not forget 
that it was the lay element which was exclusively responsible 
for the medieval institution of a university for which there was 
no model in the ancient world; and the university which owed 
its existence to laymen was the university of Bologna, which was, 
in its incipient stages, exclusively staffed by laymen and devoted 
to the study of civil law. It is therefore highly significant that 
higher education and scholarship as practised in that model 
university of Bologna were the result of the efforts made by lay- 
men, and the laymen there busied themselves with the study of 
the civii law. Geographically not far removed from this citadel 
of civil law studies were the north Italian city states which con- 
ducted their governments entirely on a popular basis. 

The general picture therefore of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was that in different regions, in different respects, in 
different degrees the nameless and amorphous multitudes had 


emerged, But this picture is also one of many contradictions. — 


Effective government on the ‘ high’ level was conducted on the 
descending basis; on the other hand, there were the groups or 


unions or associations or fraternities conducting within their own _ 
limited spheres a government, which, on any rational analysis, 


und for the accept- 
which was ushered 
aa was the 


fcliaitism enabled writers pe Rakes ‘to construct 
first time, as far as western Europe was concerned, a 
pan of the human state, for which concept in the antecedent 

1 the ee were absent, And with this goes the 
pare as a super- 


Pye “conception of eyeramicht and law, while <i State Se 

tself on the principles of the ascending theme. — 
ah eat Secondly, as far as human society was concerned, one may well 
Bes __witness, after roughly 1,000 years, the return to ancient concep- 
Be _ tions. “We may perhaps recall that in the ancient tribes the king 
PA wed his postion to the will of the tribe ms had elected him. 
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4 O the detached observer it is easy fenough to understand 
_ everything about Marxism except its final purpose. He 
can understand—even though he thinks the view exag- 

tice _ gerated—how Marx and Engels, looking at the 
<a ‘inequalities of wealth and the terrible conditions of industrial 


ae i workers in the middle of the last century, proclaimed that 
Bt (ts capitalism divided humanity irrevocably into two classes: a small 
Te = number of rich, property-owning capitalists, and a large number 


of -propertyless proletarians, working for the capitalists at sub- 
_sistence wages. There was, it is true, at that time an intermediate 
class of small property-owning bourgeois, but it was an intelligible 
_ prophecy of Marx and Engels—even though it has turned out to 
_ be wholly untrue—that with the development of capitalism the 
; poperty Nebel would be driven downs into the ranks of the 


ae could never pay its workers more. than a subsistence 
ge and if so, increased productivity must inevitably all find 


mt ky irrevocably widen and the misery | of the poor increase. 
_ Again it has not happened like that; in fact technological progress 
ae _ has brought into existence a new managerial class, and one of the 
pe. Fe most difficult problems of a modern economy is how to preserve 
freedom in face of the power of the new bureaucracy, a problem 
with whic h: capitalist and communist economies are alike con- 
on which it is not so much that Marxian teaching 
that it has nothing to say. 
jitalism, whatever else may. hive failed of achieve- 
_ of living of the wo ‘has been raised far 


er 


ever before been raised in history, and there 
re opportunities of rising from the ranks for un- 
‘there have ever been. Nevertheless, though 
ed wrong and ee in his major pro- 


Ee 


theory and practice, the people itse 


© the capitalists’ pockets and the gap between rich 


g period the peo 
faded into the backgroun an eal 
the lower regions of society. But no 


the fore, and one has but to recall the doctrinal exposition of the 
unadulterated theory of populism by Marsiglio. of Padua in the 
early fourteenth century to see the change of outlook. No longer 
was the law given, but it was made by those who themselves were 
members of the people. As the same Marsiglio had it, the law 
was an eye that consisted of many eyes: it was the wishes of the 
people which found concrete expression in the laws. 

Thirdly, thinking had hitherto been conducted almost exclu- 
sively within ecclesiastical terms: there was the layman, and there 
was the cleric, and both constituted the Church. The one could 
do nothing without the other. But now, from the late thirteenth 


_ century onwards, it was man himself, or in the political sphere 
- the citizen himself, who held sway. 


He stood alone and on his 
own feet, and was no longer in need of a complement. Man 
himself was rescued from the oblivion to which he had been con- 
signed for so long. And the aggregate of the citizens was the 
State, a product of nature, which followed its own laws, dictated 


. as they were by the needs and wishes of the citizens, the law- 


makers themselves. The State itself had become sovereign. 

Indeed, these are remarkable changes, but they would not have 
come about with so little effort had the soil not been powerfully 
prepared by the otherwise negligible and only faintly visible 
manifestations of medieval populism. They provided a living 
bridge between the primitive and the new Europe: they also 
greatly facilitated the passage from the descending-theocratic to 
the ascending-populist point of view, and they constituted, in 
short, a vital platform on which the modern age rests. 

—Third Programme 


= ; | : “What is. the pose of Life? : 


ee = CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS on the Marxian dilemma 


phecies, his errors were neither foolish nor unintelligible. Nor, on 


the assumption that society was going to be ever more and more 


irrevocably divided into its two classes until capitalism’s final 
catastrophe, was it unreasonable to tell the workers that the only 
reality was the class war; that the individual must not bother 
about his personal happiness but must accept for himself a duty 
of solidarity with his fellow-workers and of hatred for the enemies 
of his class, In this way alone could he escape from slavery. 

The difficulty is that this solidarity, this mass emotion, is a 
tactic of war—intelligible as such. It is arguable that in certain 
circumstances the individual may be happier in identifying his 
happiness with that of his group, yet in the end happiness is an 
individual thing, and what the detached observer has always 
found difficult‘ to understand about the Marxian theory is what 
is expected to happen when the period of crisis and extreme 
tension comes to an end, As long as the capitalists are there, the 
workers may be united in hating them, and prepared to sacrifice 
their comforts for the satisfaction of that hatred. As long as the 
Communist State is visibly menaced by foreign enemies they may 
be ready to subordinate themselves for its defence. But security 
and prosperity bring very new and different problems. 

That is what one would expect to happen, and there seems 
every evidence that it is happening. It is instructive to read the 
evidence. China, in this as in other respects, is in a more primitive 
state of its Marxian revolution than are the European communist 
countries. There a certain Wang Jen-shu, who writes under the 
pen name of Pa-Jen, wrote an article in 1957 on human senti- 


ments, in which he argued that there are certain emotions, such 


as love of family or of native place, which are found in common 
among all mankind. He has been very firmly slapped down by 


Chien Chun-jui, the Deputy Minister of Culture, who in an article 


last April, in commemoration of Lenin’s ninetieth birthday, 
denounced Pa-Jen as a base revisionist. ‘ There are virtually no 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


July 19-25 


Wednesday, July 19 


Fighting breaks out between French and 
Tunisian forces at naval base of Bizerta 
as Tunisians impose blockade aimed at 
forcing the French to withdraw 


Britain and the United States are to build 
a radar station in Cumberland to give 
warning of missiles 


Conference of Electrical Trades Union 
endorses, by majority of 71 votes, the 
action of ‘the. Communist-controlled 
executive in reducing the powers of Mr. 
John Byrne, the non-Communist secretary 


Thursday, July 20 


President Bourguiba of Tunisia severs 
diplomatic relations with France 


Peace negotiations between France and the 
Algerian ‘ Provisional Government’ are 
resumed at Evian 


B.O.A.C. maintenance men at London Air- 
port return to work after being on strike 
for a week 


Friday, July 21 


U.N. Security Council meets to consider 
Tunisia’s complaint of ‘acts of aggres- 
sion’ by France at Bizerta. Three French 
warships break through the Tunisian 
blockade at the naval-base 


13,500 dispensing chemists in Great Britain 
threaten to withdraw from the National 
Health scheme unless they are given 
better terms 


Saturday, July 22 


The French and Tunisian Governments 
order their troops at Bizerta to stop 
fighting in response to U.N. Security 
Council’s call for a cease-fire 


Another 900 refugees enter West Berlin 
from East Germany, bringing total for 
week to nearly 9,000 


Sunday, July 23 


Mr. McNamara, U.S. Secretary of Defence, 
has discussions in Paris with General 
Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander, 
about Nato defence in light of situation 
over Berlin 


Britain’s lawn tennis team is beaten by 
Sweden in the European Zone semi-final 
of the Davis Cup 


Monday, July 24 


The Postmaster-General announces in- 
creases in telephone rentals and some 
postal charges 


Mr. Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of 
U.N., meets. President Bourguiba in 
Tunis to discuss Bizerta 


Tuesday, July 25 


Chancellor of Exchequer announces his 
economic measures in the House of 
Commons 


The price of petrol, alcohol, tobacco, and 
wide range of goods in shops to be in- 
creased as a result of the Chancellor’s 
measures 


Subsidies to agriculture to be Fevanwvess by 
Government 
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Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, 
on July 25, announced emergency measures for 
stabilizing the economy of the country. They included 
a 10 per cent. increase in purchase tax and other 
duties; the raising of the Bank Rate from 5 to 7 per 
cent.; a “wage pause’ in public services; and plans for 
a reduction in government expenditures 


America’s second astronaut, Captain Vi 
hauled aboard a helicopter from the Atla 
into space on July 23. Below, left: the Re 
the space capsule in its nose, bein 


The new Runcorn-Widnes road pag 
Gana), which was opened by Princess Al 


Right: a memorial Piety Lord Trench 
unveiled by the Prime Minister in-fron 
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A French armoured truck patrolling the countryside near Bizerta last weekend, 
when French and Tunisian forces obeyed instructions from their Governments 
to stop all offensive action pending an official cease-fire. The town has been the 
scene of fighting since Tunisian forces attempted to impose a blockade there last 
week after President Bourguiba had renewed his demand for the ‘ total evacuation’ 
of the naval base by the French. Right: Tunisian refugees, rendered homeless by 
the shelling, making their way past burning and wrecked vehicles on the outskirts 
of the town 
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rt Mersey and the Manchester Ship 
21. The main span is 1,082 feet in 


Interlopers in the panda’s cage: Chi-chi, the giant 
panda at the London Zoo, keeps an-eye on a duck 
which recently hatched out her brood on his pond 


of the Royal Air Force, which was 
nistry-on July 19. The sculptor is 
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al ‘way as peetinciens. ‘Happiness j is not 

the individual. It is for the collectivity. 
oy om the proletarian revolutionary point of 

H view the goal of life is for the collective, for the 
ite ‘realization of communism ’. 


> = 
: Offical Answer and Private Opinion 
It is obvious that, though the Chinese may 
be compelled to take this and like it, it is not 
so easily acceptable in the European satellite 
countries. Mr. Vladimir Blazek, in Czecho- 
slovakia, has made an analysis of the answers of 
_ the students at Brno University to this ques- 
f- tion about the purpose of life. Almost all the 
students obediently. answered to the question- 
naire ‘ Work’, but Mr. Blazek is not so naive as 
to take such answers at their face value. He 
observes that, though students may give the 
official answer, their lives show that their real 
_ opinions are often very different. ‘Among them- 
selves’, he writes, ‘they will not be sure that 
_ modernism does not mean dancing the 


Charleston, hula-hoop, or jazz songs’, and this. 


“second truth’, which they really believe, that 
", eae aniulgerice is the meaning of life’, comes 
out clearly when they ‘go and work with a 
brigade’ and are asked to exert themselves in 
practice. It is the same in Hungary. 
In fact, as far as the conquest of the soul of 
youth is concerned, the system has not got 
- further at the fifteenth anniversary of the Pioneer 
_ Movement than where the Russian-trained pro- 
_ pagandists were in 1945 when they started the 
movement of Little Hungarians. 
_ .It is perhaps only to be expected that in 


7 


: _ Poland this question of the purpose of life — 


should be raised much more frankly. Professor 
4 Adam _ Schaff, Poland’s leading Marxist 
_ philosopher, has recently been explaining in a 
: _ series of articles in the Warsaw weekly news- 
paper Przeglad Kulturalny how he was asked by 
a student at one of his lectures: 
“be angry, but could you explain the meaning of 
+ life from your own example, sir?’ Professor 
_ Schaff has admitted that in these days he is 
‘- often asked such a question, and he admits 
it as a legitimate question—not to be dismissed, 
as some positivists would dismiss it, as a 
_ * pseudo-problem ’. It is not sufficient, he admits, 
to dismiss it with generalizations about the 
- triumphs of communism. Man is indeed a 
- political animal. His happiness is to some extent 
- dependent on the solution of political problems. 
a in he is also an individual. 
iC Professor Schaff writes : 
As long as people must die and are afraid of 
_ death, as long as they must lose their loved ones 
and be afraid of this loss, as long as they must 
__ suffer physically and morally—and they will do 
that in one way or another as long as they are 
human beings—then apart from their knowledge 
about succeeding social formations, they will 
- want to know how they are to understand these 
__ personal matters and how they should act. Every 
theory which wants to give a precise outlook 
will have to answer these questions which are 
hy decisive in the formation of one’s outlook. 
a; So Professor Schaff, unlike the Chinese, has 
- frankly admitted that there is a problem. That 
is a big advance. Death is an inevitable fact. 
Nei ither communism nor any other political 


‘Please do not 


humanism’, he writes, 


mess of society’. 


that a political system 


utopia guarantee the greatest happiness of the 


greatest number, why should I, here and now, 


a mortal being, sacrifice myself for this future 
beatitude which I shall not be alive to enjoy? 

The more defiantly materialistic one’s philo- 
sophy the less easy it is to answer this question. 
When a man’s immediate material circumstances 
are circumstances of utter misery, he may be 
willing to devote his life to the changing of those 
circumstances, comparatively indifferent about 
whether he himself will enjoy these changed 


circumstances or not. For he has no better, 


prospect. He has nothing to lose but his chains. 
But when the immediate present offers him 
some degree of comfort then he has something 
to lose. It is only what was to be expected if 
there is some greater reluctance to sacrifice for 
the future—a stronger demand to be allowed to 
enjoy the present a little. 

If Professor Schaff sees very clearly that the 
question: What is the purpose of life? is a real 
question, and is to be congratulated on seeing 
it, his answer to the question is singularly un- 
clear. He frankly confesses that the believer in 
religion is here at a big advantage. To him the 
sufferings and injustices of this world are of 
secondary importance, because this world is not 
the ultimate reality. It is but the testing ground. 
There is an abiding city beyond—an ultimate 
reality where the rough ‘places will be made 
smooth. If one can believe all that, thinks 
Professor Schaff, it is most convenient; but it 
is of course impossible to believe because, as he 
phrases it, belief is ‘ unscientific’. 


Preaching to the Converted 

Professor Schaff gives no reason why belief 
is unscientific. It was not necessary to give such 
a reason to a Marxian audience. He falls back 
instead on preaching his audience a pious ethical 
sermon, telling them that the more they identify 
themselves with the common good the happier 
they will be. The moral of the sermon may be 
true but it is singularly futile. For it is preach- 
ing to the converted and has no message to 
the unconverted. ‘A follower of socialist 
‘is assured that happi- 
ness can be achieved only through the happi- 
But supposing that one’s 
auditor is not a follower of socialist humanism? 
Those who have a highly developed social con- 
sciousness will doubtless work for the common 
good, but the whole problem is how to appeal 


to those who do not greatly care about it. 
I would entirely agree with Professor Schaff — 


on the importance of being ‘scientific ’—that 
is to say, on the importance of seeing that one’s 


beliefs are the truth and of providing evidence 


to support them. Untrue religious beliefs may 
have some passing value in providing what, 
even if it be a false comfort, is perhaps better 
than an alternative of blank despair, but even 
this pragmatic value is limited; for the human 
mind has an incurable propensity to question, 
and a faith that cannot stand up to questioning 


will not long endure or strongly comfort. But 


my quarrel with Professor Schaff is precisely 
that his Marxian beliefs are not scientific. Marx 
was a man of some intelligence. His prophecies 
were intelligent prophecies, but they have, as 


I have argued, turned out to be false: ae 


pretence that Marxism is scientific in the sense 
that the policies of modern communist countries 


stances. ‘require of eens and prs dete ) 
are then called in to discover a few tags in se. 
the writings of Marx or Lenin to justify them 
for doing what they do anyway for their own 
convenience. The bitter cynic might indeed say 
that the policies of Marxian countries are no 
more decided by the teaching of Marx than — 
are the policies of Christian countries by the 
teaching of Christ. It is difficult to see how they — 
could be, for the plain fact is that Marx has 
almost nothing to tell us about what will happen 
after capitalism has been overthrown. _ 

He has given us a dozen stout volumes, — 
stuffed with reasons, some of them true and 
some of them false, why capitalism must inevit- 
ably collapse, but about what happens after ‘het? 
we have two sentences, both of them meaning- 
less: that ‘ pre-history ends and history begins’ 
and ‘the State will wither away’. Certainly 
after forty-four years of communist rule the 
Russian state shows no signs of withering away. — 
Far from producing a generation so wholly 
freed from the taint of original sin that they 
can live in peaceful and lawless anarchy, the 
Russian Government, as we have all read, has — 
recently found it necessary enormously to 
increase the severity of its punishments. - i 

No sane person pretends that everything is 
perfect in the so-called free Western world. 
Democratic countries and communist countries 
alike find themselves faced with the baffling - 
problems of delinquency. Have we then to say 
that Christianity has failed as completely as 
Marxism has failed? I do not think so. Chris- 
tianity has failed in the sense that Christians 
have failed to persuade all their fellow-citizens 
in the so-called Christian countries of the truth 
of their religion, and in the sense that Christians 
and non-Christians alike have failed to live up 
to Christian precepts. But Christianity has cer- 
tainly not failed in the sense that Marxism has 
failed. Marxism has failed in the sense that the 


‘prophecies which Marx made of the way that 


the world must inevitably go have proved false, 
in the precise sense, to use Professor Schaff’s 
phraseology, that it is not ‘scientific’. But 
there has been no demonstrable refutation of © 
Christian claims. 


Nihilism and Delinquency ‘i 
There is today in the Western Pee as 
in Russia and in the satellite countries, ee 
frightening amount of nihilism and lack of 
purpose, particularly in the young—nihilism _ 
which shows itself in hooliganism and delin- 
quency. But, whereas in the communist _ 4 
countries that hooliganism is, by Professsor 
Schaff’s own confession, a consequence of the 
failure of the Marxian philosophy to answer 
the arp which youth i is cana t its *tipeeah 
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eplorable that a handful of M.P.s 
owledge of television initiated the 
or commercial television: some may 
1 sign that Conservative back-benchers 
not as dead ‘as some other critics suggest. 
overnments, also, frequently change their 
In 1954 ‘Sir Winston Churchill’s 


eh t evacuate British OAS from Egypt | 
ky ed not have been supported by Conservative 
associations in 1951; they did not form part 


E Z: the election platform then or in 1950: and 
4 ait ns2 doubtful whether more than a handful 

f M.P.s or associations were enthusiastic for 
mn 1954. Yet I do not suppose that Mr. 
int " ald advance against the signature of - 
the treaty the criticism he advances against the 
_ Passage of the Television Bill—that it ignored 
_ the wishes of the majority of Conservatives. If. 
remembered. any of these facts or shown — 


under which we live, he would — 
ed your readers the indignation with 
= unds the contention that there 
‘ profoundly disturbing’ about — 
; of the “ora television victory | 


ee hk oe is on firmer ground | 
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fact is that Mr. Hunt does not like 


a eee allies, owevers are dangerous 
ss they have academic Suthority: and, if 
his talk were the only evidence to be admitted, 
do not think Mr. Hunt would be judged to 
have: very much of that.—Yours, etc., 

g Cembridee. Maurice CowLine 


sip a in West Africa 
‘Sir—Mr. Lionel Fleming’s 


_ July 13), although well balanced, sounded pessi- 
-mistic on the prospects of unity in Africa. He 
portrayed Osagyefo Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, 
_ President of Ghana, as a man who has incurred 
the displeasure of the other African leaders on 
- the: question of unity in Africa or that of the 
oS States | of West Africa. He may have 


“recent visit to West Africa convinced me that 
the youth and the ordinary people in West 
Africa are solidly in favour of pan-Africanism. 

The difficulties that lie in the way of the 
petition of a United States of Africa are not 
insurmountable. One of the factors impeding 
its progress is the attitude of some press cor- 
respondents, who have made it their chief aim 
to underline the differences in our culture and 
language, and to remind us always of our 
Colonial heritage. Further, some observers have 
_ made a capital issue of the statement made by 
sir ‘Tafewa Balewa, Prime Minister of Nigeria, 
that ‘it is very premature to talk of a United 
States. of West Africa’, No doubt this statement 
was provoked by the press agents. How can it 
be premature when we know that the founda- 
tion stone for the Federation of East Africa has 


: already been laid even before the attainment of 


independence? 

Again, the opposers of pan-Africanism ore 
“point a cynical finger at the provisions of Sec- 
Ghana Constitution, which 
_ stipulates that ‘. . . the people now confer on 
_ Parliament the power to provide for the sur- 
Tender of the whole or any part of the 
‘Iti is significant that the 
”, Which 


P eeeetaene has pointed out in his latest book, 
Indeed 
it has been revealed in a leading article in The 
Times that if and when Britain joins the Euro- 


a place in which the — pean Common Market it would be tantamount 


to her surrendering part of her sovereignty. 

In his book, Federal Government, Professor 
‘K. c. Wheare states that differences in language, 
or culture are but weak reasons to be 


to ‘the Edi ito 


Steeting subjects or topics arising out of articles Printed in 
rves ze. right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


talk entitled. 
_‘Leap-frog in West Africa’ (THE LISTENER, 
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reasons wie Read some states to desire to form — 


a union are; inter alia: (1) a sense of military a 


insecurity and of the consequent need for — 


common defence; (2) a desire to be independ- 
ent of foreign powers and a realization that 


only through union could independence be 


secured; (3) a hope of economic advantage from 
the union. 


What crime has iaeweto committed in 


drawing the attention of his fellow-brothers to 
these essentials? 


Africa has far more incentive to fccone 


united than did the states of North noe 
Yours, etc., 
WG: Teen 


St. Albans Vice-Chairman, N.A.S.S.0.* — 


* National Association of Socialist Student Organisations, — 


United Kingdom branch of Dr. Nkrumah’s Convention 


People’s Party 


The Future of Our Universities 
Sir,—Apropos Mr. T. G. Miller’s gloomy 
estimate of the efficiency of British universities, 
surely what is wrong with them is irresponsi- 
bility. Put them at the head of the education 
system, where they ought to be, make them 


~responsible for secondary education, as they | 
ought to be, and perhaps the picture would be 


different. 

The dearth of mathematics students and 
mathematics teachers in this country is attri- 
buted by Dr. Bryan Thwaites, Professor of 
Theoretical Mechanics, to divided authority. At 
the same time it is being pointed out that it is 
high time the training colleges were integrated 
with the universities, as university colleges, 
teaching on university lines and according to 
university standards. 

The universities are so irresponsible in Britain 
that they pride themselves on what is really the 


death-knell of university teaching and learning: 


the preselection of students, and the exclusion of 
those who have passed the entrance examination. 
Preselection is a bad principle in itself for uni- 
versities: Pasteur on such a system would not 
have been judged the ‘cream’ (he was dubbed 
‘ mediocre’ by his school chemistry master) and 
would probably have been excluded; and to 
crown it all, the recent study by Mr. W. D. 
Furneaux, The Chosen Few, demonstrates that 
the standards now being adopted for selection 
are spurious: the only valid standard is the 
much-despised public examination. 

When universities are directly in touch with 
the teachers of their subjects in the schools, feel- 
ing the dependence of their subject at the uni- 
versity on the standards in the schools, they 
prove themselves unequalled in their sympathy 
with and considerate handling of teachers, and 
in the stimulus they give them. This is far from 
being the case with other authorities, whose 
chief aim seems to be to subordinate teachers 
and to humiliate them. When on the other hand 
the connexion between universities and the 
schools is broken, and the universities feel they 
can no longer do anything for their subjects in 


| 
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an all-round loss, not only to schools, but aie 
aoe universities. Store: etc, - 
‘Glasgow, 2 MARGARET CLARKE 


British Economic Growth ona 
_ Sir,—Professor Paish sets out to measure the 
rate of growth between two individual years, 

which he has selected. I have calculated the 
average over all the years available. I think that 
the latter procedure is more scientific. 

‘Moreover there appear to be some errors in 
Professor Paish’s calculation. He shows a fall 
in working hours between 1953 and 1960; he 
may’ have been using the figure of so-called 

‘normal’ hours, but hours actually worked re- 
‘mained almost unchanged. He states that he has 
based his calculations for 1960 on two alterna- 
tive estimates from the 1960 National Income 
Blue Book; but this in fact does not give 
figures beyond 1959. All that we yet have for 
1960 is a single estimate, which is still 
preliminary. Z 

If the final figures for 1960, when published, 
confirm the preliminary estimate, I shall be 
willing to raise my estimate a little, though it 
will still be a long way below Professor Paish’ s. 

Yours, etc., 

Oxford CoLIN CLARK 
Good, Brave Causes? _ 

Sir,—Mr. Constantine FitzGibbon’s letter 

_ (THE LISTENER, July 13) is less than fair. He 
knows I realize that the quality of an emotion 


‘all depends on the emotion’,-and he knows he - 


is_stretching an analogy to breaking point when 


he drags German anti-semitism and franco- 


phobia into the argument. He also knows: the 
emotions of unilateralists are more than ‘an 
amalgam of hatred and of fear ’—love and hope 
play their part as well. And he must know that 
‘a Russian conquest of our society wouldn’t 
necessarily cause ‘its consequent and inevitable 
destruction’, while a world war almost certainly 
would. Ask the Poles or Hungarians which they 
would prefer: present Russian occupation, or 
possible nuclear bombardment. It is even pos- 
sible that unilateral nuclear disarmament would 
help to end the Cold War, isn’t it? 
How can Mr. FitzGibbon call the choice be- 
tween red and dead, in so far as it exists, 
‘almost entirely irrelevant’ in the circumstances 
of -post-war military technique? Twenty-five 
years ago it was reasonable to suppose we could 
win a major war and recover from it, though the 
frightful price for such an experiment. might 
well be thought excessive. Anyone who thinks 


that way today is, as Mr. Jeremy Westall puts it, 


either criminally ignorant or criminally insane. 
It is possible to argue that at the moment 
nuclear bluff averts world war (at what a risk!), 


but what are we to do if the bluff is called? 


as : 


Cry ‘Humanity is dead, long live freedom! ” 
and press the button? Would Mr. FitzGibbon 
do it? Would you? 

(Incidentally, how can we be both red and 
dead? Or is Hell perhaps a communist state— 
as one might think from some of the things 
anti-communists say?) 

Lastly, Mr. FitzGibbon lets slip the aa im- 
plication that the only people who could change 
British society are foreign conquerors. What 


© Bind J 
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rechivns Ee Be poncble andards; and shere is. 


power inherent in 


they. might be able to manage the job them- 


selves? Isn’t it possible, even, that some of the 


techniques used by the Nuclear Disarmament 
movement might point a way in this direction, 
as Mr, Alan Lovell has suggested? Is there 


nothing significant in the spectacle of thousands 


of different people making up their minds with- 


“out compulsion and acting without violence in 


complete independence of all the Establish- 
ments? Unilateralists should consider the im- 
plications of their campaign, but so should 


: multilateralists. 


Yours, ete. 


London, N.W.6 “NIcoras WV arEER® ‘ 


An Artist a Our Time 


Sir,—Valuable though Mr. Bryan Robertson’s 
talk (THE LISTENER, June 22) was, it may have 
been misleading in not dealing fully with the 
career which nine-tenths of ex-art students take 
up—that of art teacher. This exclusion might 
have been expected; in the eyes of most of those 
who compose the ‘ art world’, those who choose 


\ 


to teach in schools pass beyond the pale, give 


up the honorary title of artist, and become a very 
different, duller species. This is a view I held 
myself as a student; it is also a false one. - 

The point at which the supply of public 


money runs out is the crucial one in an art. 


student’s life. When it happened to me, I had 
had my run of luck; had come to the keen 
notice of two internationally famous sculptors, 


-one of whom had obtained for me a two-year 


scholarship; had had work in mixed exhibitions, 
and a certain amount of publicity in the press. 
Then, suddenly, and quite irrevocably, the cup- 
board was bare. 

When I began teaching two things happened 

simultaneously, I found the work deeply engross- 
ing, and I felt a great humiliation at descending 
in status from ‘ artist’ to ‘ teacher’. 

In the first few months my interest in the 
children’s work overwhelmed my own com- 
pletely, and for the first time a respect for the 
‘art’. developed at the ex- 
pense of what I came to see had been a narrow 
and selfish interest in my own work only. After 
the first six months I began doing my own work 
again. The most remarkable thing is that it was 
done, for the first time in my life, for its own 
sake, and- not from the urge to compete, to 
“get on’, to make money. Although small in 
quantity, the quality was higher than ever before. 
Its character had changed, too, and it bore a 


distinct, but non-intentional, relationship to the 


children’s work. In other words, a cross-fertiliza- 
tion of. vision was taking place, which I have 
found invaluable ever since. 

On looking back I feel’ that many of my 
contemporaries, now also teaching, were as good 
as those who are now beginning ‘to have shows 
in the West End. 

Mr. Robertson says that Brey ee us ‘ may 
do some good’. 
looked at all Sleatty at the situation in schools 
at present. Many children of fifteen in schools 
now can draw as well as the art. students of ten 


I don’t think he can have . 


years ago. And this is important, because the - 


artist needs a wider ‘public’, and the best 
* publics’ are those composed of those who have 
attained some proficiency in the same art as the 

‘star performer’. 


When we have a population - 
who know they can draw, rather than a popu- 


of course, that the lithographs are reachable a 


' portraiture, 


every era is near seein Providing 


the general public. Reachable in two ways, 
reachable in price and reachable in content. _ 
‘With regard to price, why can’t we have the 
really good painters turning out at least one © 
big lithograph commercially, at a price of two 
guineas? This would not interfere with their — 
normal market; people who can afford fifty 
guineas or even twenty would shun them as 
‘cheap’. And humble people could be perhaps 
encouraged to move from two to ten guineas, in — 


‘time. Above all, they would begin to destroy the ~ 


dead market of ‘ prints’ of famous paintings by 
long-dead, and therefore unaidable, painters. 


‘Secondly, the work would have to be by artists 


who shared the interests of common people, no 
matter how enlarged their vision was. Lowry, 
Jack Smith, Bratby are near acceptance in this 
sense, Little action painting would be. : 

To sum up, then, I would disagree with Mr. 
Robertson when he says that teaching enervates — 
artists; I would say that artists who teach with — 
a good heart enrich their own work, and that 
we are beginning, through the schools, to build 
up a foundation of craftsmanlike minor art 
upon which the truly great, as opposed to the 
‘fashionable’ artist might flourish, and that in 


doing so, we are beginning to repair the damage > 
_of the industrial revolution, RAE 


‘Yours, etc., Eors 


Castle Northwich ROBERT WESTALL 


Sickert’s Portrait of Zangwill - 
Sir,—Mr. Pickvance dated Sickert’s portrait 
of Zangwill 1897 or 1895 (THe LIsTENER, June 
15, July 13) because J. B. Manson wrote that 
it ‘was painted in Venice about 1894’, and 
because stylistically the portrait does not re-. 


semble Sickert’s work of 1903-4. Manson’s falli- 


bility is demonstrated throughout his article in 
Drawing and Design| so that the documentary 
evidence for assigning the painting to a en 
lar year is inadequate, : 
Your correspondents have limited their dis- | 
cussion of the style of the portrait to’ the tech- 
nical properties and handling of the paint. It is 


dangerous with Sickert to attach too much 
. chronological importance to such qualities, for 
- Sickert’s enthusiasm for the use of oil paint led — 


him constantly to experiment in his search for 
the ideal handling of his medium. He would - 
communicate the recipe of the moment to artist 
friends and within one short period we find 
many contradictions in the methods he advo-. 
cated. ~ 

It is perhaps more piguitientt that the picture | 
is a three-quarter-view bust portrait seen against ~ 
a landscape background. This convention of 
which recalls fifteenth - ~ century 
Venetian practice, was used by Sickert in the 
first half of his career only in this Zangwill and 
in the 1905 portraits of Mrs. Swinton, Both 
display a lack of spatial integration between 
figure and background, The figure of Mrs. 
Swinton was painted in London; the landscape ~ 
is a memory of Venice, no doubt prompted by 


drawings, and it looks like-a back-cloth. The 4 


converse appears true of Zangwill, The land-_ 
scape is far less schematic, and more fully , 
realized, as if the inspiration of the motif was oe 
still alive in the Painter's neySS sia ioe age 


_ 
1 


Swinton series. Mr. Pick- 
eee panter, the paint 


te 38). Just as in the 

is sombre in tone, with 
ntrasts of light and shade, and betrays 
hot omy between the free brushwork | 
ckground: and the tight handling of 
eSmcliticd, mass of the silhouetted _ 


pes etetine up into small but 
i in the modelling of ae 
directly comparable with that of ‘ 
useppina in a Lace Blouse’ (Browse: ee 
903-4. — 

The style of Zangwill bears no relation to the 

T work of 1895, when Sickert found 
to escape from the influence of 
-half-statement except by pushing 
to extremes of rigidity both in their 
compositions -and in their neatly con- 
uxtapositions of thick, smooth, jewel 
Nor does” it eece his brilliant pic-_ 
work of 1901. 
; ‘is it likely that while in exile 
England, where he had not exhibited since 
02, that Sickert should send to London 
iber 1904 a painting of 1895 to repre- 
of those vital years? 

Yours, etc., 

: _ WENDY DIMSON 
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have approved, Sette he always said 
1 “same thing whenever the position of 
being: discussed. Mr. Meats © 
an action’, and was no 
a civil action in the — 
is charged with crime © 

and perhaps his life are at 
itmost importance that his case 

put to the jury’. My ex- 
1 various reasons, very few 
of doing this as it should be 
nal courts judges usually — 
defence of prisoners who 
te par is of a grave 


BIRKETT 


grapes id: wines is eer an invention of 
wine-lovers, but a fault deplored since 
re first tasted and one which forced 
1 Americans to try time after time for cen- 
to establish Vitis vinifera vineyards in 
ir countries. They succeeded only in Cali- 
rnia; the only good American wines I have 
er tasted were grown and made in the Napa 
e falley, and I understand that the vines there 
are: European. It is incorrect to compare the 
foxy taste of North American wines to the taste 
of Vitis vinifera muscatel wines: the former 
ae taste, according to the late George Bunyard, of 
‘something between black currants and an old 
i: tom-cat; the latter taste of cheap golden syrup, 
as a rule. 
_ I am aware that not all American grapes are 
foxy. I specifically named the group which is. 
_ And wines from grapes of that group are so far 
from losing the nasty taste with age, that every 
- European wine-growing country had, by 1930, 
made laws against planting them. Moreover, as 
Mr. Schoenfeld himself points out, thereby 
“seriously weakening the rest of his case, more 
-and more North American growers are replacing 
‘their vines with French hybrids. I myself grow 
and make wine from the grapes of a number of 
- Seibels, Seyve-Villards, Baco, and others. All of 
these owe their pest and disease resistance to 
their American genes; none are foxy. 
_ After all, Mr. Schoenfeld, it is the German 
Government, not me, that 
American vines; for my part I am inclined to 
think that there is no such thing as bad wine. 
And to prove that I have no down on American 
vines as such, I was responsible for introducing 
and | loudly praising the North American 
Cardinal vine for table grapes.—Yours, etc., 
_ Newton Abbot Epwarp Hyams 


The Confidence Man K 
Sir,—Is it too late to comment on ‘The 
_ Confidence Man’ (‘THE LISTENER, May 4), 
— which | I have just seen? It seems to me that 
Mr. Fowler’s socio-economic exegesis of 


are myth, while serving to focus new 


attention on Melville and Twain, leaves finally 


: 42 ai question unanswered : what is the sig- 


we 4 in an acquisitive society, only that the 
‘Picaresque novel offers occasional satiric indul- 
“gence to ‘dissident, maladjusted writers much 
at variance with their milieu ’? 
sok close look at the Spanish masterpieces, 
* Lazarillo de Tormes and El Buscon—or, for 
that matter, at The Confidence-Man and 
Huckleberry Finn—reveals that the picaresque 
myth at its best (as it never was in Le Sage) 
has always been something more than the 
i romance of dissent. Although it is true that 
the picaro rationalizes his social mpalfeasance and 
_ * pretends to be other than he is’, it is also 
true that he seeks salvation in the religious sense, 
that: his loss of social identity is a prelude to 
oo The Lazarillo clearly raises—as 


is objecting to. 


dox. On he pacieeat the individuals intalee 
able burden of freedom is seen as forcing him 


to assume order-restoring roles—a negative and 


cynical response. But on the other hand, this 
quasi-religious ; ritual of self-rejection constitutes, 
within itself, the Ppicaro’s affirmation of his own 


existence—a_ positive, even tough-minded fusion, 


perhaps, of cartesianism and existentialism: 
sentio, ergo sum, as it were. 

‘What, in my opinion, makes the picaro an 
archetypal figure of pathos rather than, purely 
and simply, a comic anti-hero, is that in playing 
the confidence game he recognizes his own will- 
to-illusion. Unlike Don Quixote, moreover, he 


has no madness to shield him from reality. He 


is alone and free. He desires—as modern man 
desires—to escape from freedom. Nevertheless, 
he is not incapable of grandeur. That Melville’s 
“messianic deaf-mute’ places the world in a 
choric frame of charity is no accident of sym- 
bolic structure, nor is Huck Finn’s kindness to 
Jim the runaway slave another confidence trick. 
For the apparently cynical Lazarillo himself 
steps once from behind his mask when he serves 


‘the starving Escudero not ‘for credit’, as Mr. 


Fowler would have it, but out of compassion— 
surely one of the most poignant and meaningful 
gestures in Western literature.—Yours, etc., 
ALEXANDER BLACKBURN 
Virginia, U.S.A. 


The King’s Grace 
Sir,—I read with pleasure Dr. Ullmann’s talk 
on medieval kingship (THE LISTENER, July 13). 


His thesis concerning the different constitutional 


developments of France and England is 
fascinating, but I wonder whether, in his 
enthusiasm, he hasn’t overstated his case. 

The history of France, it is true, is fraught 
with civil discord, but this was frequently the 
result of aristocratic ambitions which were, even 
in modern times, quite feudal in nature. The 
sixteenth-century wars of religion, the Fronde, 
the ‘ révolte nobiliaire’: which inaugurated the 
Revolution were all, in some respects, attempts 
to.deny the absolute power of the Valois and 
Bourbon kings. Presumably it is of such out, 
bursts that Dr. Ullmann is thinking when he 
contrasts French ‘revolution’ with English 
‘evolution’, Yet the birth-pangs of English 
constitutional government were no less intense, 
even after Magna Carta, which is cited as the 
turning-point. John and his son, Henry III, 
had to face civil war; Richard II finally suc- 
cumbed to Bolingbroke; whilst a whole genera- 


tion of the fifteenth century suffered intermittent — 


civil war, Nor must we forget that the English 
Puritans of 1649 set an example of regicide to 
the French revolutionaries of 1793. 

It would seem, then, that the relative strength 
of theocracy and feudalism in the French and 
English concepts of kingship resulted not so 
much in different kinds of constitutional pro- 
gress as in differences in speed. England started 
on the road to constitutional government earlier 
than France and thus enjoys a political stability 
based on two-and-a-half centuries of peaceful 
evolution.—Yours, etc., 


London, E.4 D, B. HEATER 


achievement. 3 


know what even the eminent were like 


- stamped them as unique, We may know 


again as men. Many have taken infinite 


but not because he deliberately set out 


He did it because he couldn’t help it: 
. he had to confide in his diary as others 


‘the other hand, almost by accident, Dr. 


i 


_ THERE ARE two good reasons for remembering 
- Thomas Fuller. The first is a formal one: 
’ August 16 next, it will be 300 years since Fuller 
- died. But the second reason is the real one: 
- Fuller was an interesting and accomplished man, ,- 


who contrived to leave behind a speaking like- 
ness of himself, and that is a rare 


It is surprising how seldom we can 


as real people: how they ordinarily be- 
haved and thought and acted, what were 
the quirks and _ peculiarities which 


a good deal about them as politicians, 
or writers, or what you will—but it is 
much harder to make them come alive 


trouble in memoirs, autobiographies and 
the like to leave behind them a picture 
of how they wanted posterity to regard 
them. But that is not what we want to 
know; our concern is to learn what they 
were really like—not what they wanted 
us to think they were like. 

When a man leaves behind a true 
image of himself, this is rarely, if ever, 
the result of deliberate contrivance. 
Pepys did it supremely well in his diary, 


to immortalize himself—I guess he 
would be acutely embarrassed if he could 
know how much we know about him. 


would confide in a trusted friend. On 


Johnson found in Boswell an interpreter 
and publicity-man of genius. Johnson 
owes most of his vast posthumous re- ~ 
putation to this little Scotsman; otherwise the 
lexicographer would have lived on only in the 
memory of scholars and others concerned with 


«the literary history of the eighteenth century. 


Fuller, who was not of the stature of Pepys or 
Johnson, managed to immortalize himself in a 
rather different way. He was a born scribbler, 
who saw everything in personal terms and who 
had a compulsive need to write and to publish 
what he wrote. What is more, he could not help 
putting himself into his books and pamphlets. 
Personal details, trivial anecdotes, his likes and 
dislikes, his views on people and things—all 
these are jumbled together in everything he 
wrote, Had he lived in our own day, he would 
almost certainly have been a notable journalist, 
a much sought after commentator and publicist, 
and a general favourite on television, In short, 


to use our ugly modern phrase, he would have 
He couldn’t have 


been a personality—a ‘star’. 
helped it, for he was made that way. 

This is important because it was just this 
kind of impression Fuller made on his own con- 
temporaries. He was never a great scholar, 
despite his astonishing memory and his exten- 
sive knowledge, yet the many books and pamph- 


on 


ae ce “Not. Very Great, but Convenient — Be: 
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lets he wrote were widely read and esteemed 
because they were warmed by his personality. 
He was “Bs friendly, shrewd, tolerant, likable 
man, easy to get on with and pleasant to know. 
For ‘the same sort of reasons people flocked to 
hear Fuller preach in an age when the pulpit 


learning and possessed of influential friends. 
Indeed, throughout his life Fuller knew how 
to acquire patrons and how to keep them. With- 
out such support in the dark days of the Civil 
War he would have been sols put to its; to 
survive at all. 

Fuller was scanaiea as soon as He was 


ple 1A 


—— 


Thomas Fuller (1608-1661): an engraving by David Loggan _ 


had the kind of commanding social influence 
now shared by the microphone and the television 
camera. 

Thomas Fuller was born in jane 1608 at the 
rectory of Aldwincle S. Peters in Northampton- 
shire, a village between Oundle and Thrapston. 


It is an odd coincidence that John Dryden, the. 


poet, first saw the light in the vicarage of the 
neighbouring parish of Aldwincle All Saints in 
1631. We do not know much about Fuller’s 
parson father, but his mother was a Davenant, 
a member of a prosperous and distinguished 
Essex family. They had a close connexion with 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, and Fuller’s earliest 
and kindest patron was his uncle, John Davenant, 
Master of the College, and then Bishop of 


Salisbury, where he succeeded his own brother- - 


in-law, Robert Townson. Thus Fuller was born 
into a close-knit ecclesiastical cousinage. This 
shaped his career and did much to determine 
his habit of mind and his general outlook. 

With such connexions Fuller soon made his 
way to Cambridge, and, after the fashion of the 
time, entered Queens’ College when he was just 


thirteen. Here things went well for him. He was 


a bright, promising lad, genuinely interested in 


* 


old enough, and was straightway made 
Vicar of S. Benet’s in Cambridge. His 
episcopal uncle hastened to provide him 
with a canonry at Salisbury as well. Nor 
did his generosity end there, for in 1634 
he presented his nephew to the rich ~ 
rectory of Broadwindsor, near Bridport 
in Dorset, and there Fuller spent the 
next seven years writing his first sub- 
stantial book and marrying his first wife. 
But in 1641 calamity overtook him, In 
April of that year Bishop Davenant 
died; and in June, Fuller’s wife died. .A 
few months later ‘he moved to London. 
as minister of the Chapel of the Savoy, 
and no sooner had he settled there than 
the Civil War broke out. 
< Puritan London proved too much 
even for so moderate and accommodating 
-a clergyman as Fuller. So, in 1643, he 
_ joined the King at Oxford, and ‘spent 
the next three years with SGyalist garri-- 
sons there and in Exeter. Worse still was: 
soon to follow. When the fighting ended, — 
Fuller, like many another clergyman, — 
found himself without a job, without a 
home, and a marked man into the bar- 
gain. The bishops had all been turned 
out, the Directory had replaced the 
Prayer Book, and from 1646 to 1649 
Fuller lived on the charity of his friends, 
glad to find anyone who would shelter 
him and leave him free to write and study. 
Then, in 1649, after Charles I had been 
executed and it ‘seemed as if Church and 
Monarchy were entirely overthrown, one of 
Fuller’s Exeter friends, James Hay, Earl- of 
Carlisle, came to his rescue. He made him 
his chaplain and secured his appointment ass 
minister of Waltham Abbey in Essex. Here 
Fuller stayed until 1658, marrying for a second 
time, writing most of the books which were 


to make his reputation, and managing with re- 


markable adroitness to cling publicly to his 
Royalist and Anglican principles,» while living 
under a republican government and Serving a 
Lge pte church. 

- At last, in 1658, the clouds began to lift < again» 


for Fuller. Cromwell died, and George: Beekeley 4 
afterwards Earl of Berkeley, made the good 


doctor his chaplain and preferred him to the 
living of Cranford in Middlesex. ‘In Berkeley’s. 


company Fuller journeyed to The Hague in May 


1660 to-meet Charles II on his Restoration. 
Within months Fuller was a royal chaplain, — 
Cambridge gave him the degree of Doctor of Y 
Divinity, and a bishopric. was confidently eeu 
cast. 
But it all nine to. nothing, because a 


e time, ‘so. absorbed 


* 


g ‘hia on Rehiae rok seem the 
ising subject of pigeons. He writes 
n his own county of Northampton, 

paaine ‘Natural Commodities ’, 


‘weit Apuesoes: Fuller begins by 
that pigeons, unlike bees, live socially 
= 1 Commonwealth, without a monarch. Then, 
afte some ecdssion as ea whether pigeons have 
3 : 

oe 


f wer than thirty-four books sie 


eir tails conduceth much to their steady 
unting upright. An _ envious man, having 


s. His most famous Be iirsincke locked of their taila and let th 

orthies oO En land 1 sta pluc off their tails and let them 
oe f Eng eres « ich, though they could fly forward home, 
“were soon after found dead in the dove-cote, 


lmost hefore we have eelioed all this, we 
being told about Turkish pigeons ‘ which 
y letters from Aleppo to Babilon if trained 
accordingly ’. Then, by a flick of the wrist, 
are heavily involved in a calculation with a 
Ls moral. It is alleged, says Fuller, that there are 
aopreperiy be resembled to, theg five and twenty saab dove houses in Eng- 
, as learned Master Camden — 
“Speed have described the _ land and Wales. Each house may be reckoned 
‘to contain 500 pairs of pigeons, and each pair 
describe the furniture of these rooms; ‘of pigeons can be said to eat ‘4 bushells of 
nent Commodities, which every county — grain each year’. What an appalling waste—he 
with the Persons of quality bred - reflects—and | yet ‘their dung, incredibly fruitful 
atale Ses for the manuring of ground, abundantly recom- 
case anyone Should ait that there were ~-penseth the spoil done’ by them ’—and so it 
é oe of this kind already, Fuller Bees on. 


a convenient, and the a 


3 so it is our intention, God 


Know a “a propound 5 ends to myself i "ia et 
this Book: First to gain some glory to God. SrpiBnall Beats 
oak Secondly, to preserve the memories of the dead. 


“a Thirdly to Present examples .to the living. 

_ Fourthly, to entertain the Reader with Del’ght. 
And lastly, which I am not ashamed publickly — 
to 


that Fuller teally excelled : 


Thomas Linacer, Doctor of Physick, was born 
. in the Town of Derbey, bred in Oxford, whence 
4s he afterwards travelled beyond the Seas, residing 
_ chiefly at Rome and Florence. Returning into 
~ England, he brought Languages along with him, 
; and he: owas. eee, ready to commend and was the first restorer of Learning in our 
it. Thus he Nation. It is questionable whether he was a 
Corned of Dr. Edington, bishop of ys _ better Latinist or Grecian, a better Grammarian 
ho, when he was offered the see or Physician, a better Scholar or Man. for his 
“Canterbury is the. = So ilaeaaee By Pas eee rain 
speaks better Latine in the Eeasiahica, an he 

aot is the better did tetk in the Original. 


Profess, to procure some honest profit to 


had no false eaodesty about making 


cae ae ae biographi ical Tong. dead, and but for him would have been 

is a very superior example — _ forgotten. There are many, like the Essex gentle- 
‘ied to meet a need as wide- man Thomas Baryngton and his wife, who died 

“a is in ours for reliable om successive days, which prompted Fuller to 

comment: 

_-——- He first deceased, she for few hours try’d 

_ To live without him, lik’d it not, and dy’d. 


Preiter had, perhaps, too few illusions about 


peas in a aie memorable sen- 
reover, he was expert in judicious — 
was something his readers 
Again, when he came to write 
~ nage had accumulated an 
on of curious information’ ‘great maker of aphorisms; those short, pithy 
S shies ‘He packed much of maxims where much matter is decocted into a 
ei thereby generating some few words; and here his unfailing common 
n continually jolting his sense, his” wisdom, and his pleasant, shrewd 


subject in his writings, and with characteristic 
shrewdness he recommended the daughter of a 


om which the mere ¥ ir shine out. These were qualities which 
tes can so easily engender. commended him to many in his own bitter, con- 
i endeared Fuller ter age, and they ought to commend him 


a 4 He says of fame that it is 


i Pepys, when he 


But it was in thumbnail sketches of Beers 


However, most of the folk Fuller mentions are. 


"marriage, He was much preoccupied with the 


good mother as the best kind of wife. He was a | 


“When our hopes ak let our RE hold’. 
Fuller was ‘the last man to engage in con- 
troversy, but one of his books, his Church — 


History, was bitterly attacked by a number of — 


scholars, including the then famous Peter Heylin. — 
Fuller came out of the dispute badly; he was no 
match in learning or in subtlety for his oppo- 


nents. Yet he has escaped the teeth of time and — ; 


they did not. He is remembered, they are for- 
gotten, and the reason is not difficult to find. — 
They died when their learning was outmoded, 


but Fuller’s humour and whimsical curiosity, his — 


sincerity and his Christian charity—they are 
indestructible—Home Service (Midland) 


Slipped Useless Away 


With pen cut from moon’s horn 

And dipped in blood of sun 

I wrote first on the surface of the sea. 
Was that so ill-done? : 


Then, paring my spread wits 

To lightning point of judgment, 

I slashed the second poem on the wind. 
Call that a slight achievement? 


The third on sand, fourth on snow, 
Took ordained shape. 

Fifth flowed out onto a rainbow 
With neither pause nor slip. 


Sixthly, dived that streaming star 
From heaven’s tall peak, 

Blazoned in sizzling letters of fire 
With words I was born to speak. 


Now may the seventh leave me alone 

To the dark grace of the dead 

And cool mortal kindness of this stone, 

My daily bread. 
. ; FRANCES BELLERBY 


A Moment of Respect 


Two things I remember about my grandfather: 
his threadbare trousers, and the way he adjusted 
his half-hunter watch two minutes every day. 


When I asked him why he needed to know the 
time so 

exactly, he said a business man could lose a 
fortune 

by being two minutes late for an appointment. 


When he died he left two meerschaum pipes 
and a golden sovereign on a chain. Somebody 
threw the meerschaum pipes away, and 

there was an argument about the sovereign. 


On the day of his burial the church clock chimed 
as he was lowered down into the clay, and all 
the ‘family advanced their watches by two 
minutes, 
EDWIN BROCK 


te 


4 pawl Bronte. By Winifred Gérin. 


Nelson. 35s. 


a < The! Listener’s. ‘Boot Chronicle Be 


That students hoping to enter the Royal 
Academy Schools had to undertake lengthy 
preliminary courses on _ cast-drawing and 


= Reviewed by PHYLLIS BENTLEY anatomy goes far to explain Branwell’s igno- 
¥ ’ : minious return home, for Branwell was one of 
GREAT IS SCHOLARSHIP, and it shall prevail. For those unlucky artistes manqués who have talent 
i her biography of Branwell Bronté Miss Gérin but not the power to work. Most significant of 
has undertaken the most meticulous and com- all, Miss Gérin quotes Branwell’s account of an 
prehensive research, extracting from every avail- Angrian young man’s visit to the Angrian 
able source every relevant detail, When she capital which resulted much as did Branwell’s 
speaks of the Brontés’ childhood daydream to London, and stresses the crucial words: ‘ his 
writings, she is able to cite the actual issues of instinctive fear of ending his pleasure by 
Blackwood’s Magazine which the children read, approaching reality’. This shrinking from 
so that we see the origin of the Angrian charac- reality is the nemesis of the daydreamer. 
ter Quashia and the map which Branwell drew Even Miss Gérin does not completely solve the 
of the Glasstown Confederacy. When she deals mystery of the alleged affair between Branwell 
with -Branwell’s failure to enter the Royal and Mrs. Robinson. But she comes nearer than 
Academy Schools she not only explains the any previous biographer, for two important facts 
=A School regulations but sketches the career of a emerge from her research. One is the total 
young man coming to London in circumstances cessation of writing by Branwell during his stay 
i similar to Branwell’s (i.e., Benjamin Haydon) at Thorp Green, as if his emotions were indeed 
; who, unlike Branwell; made himself a success- fully occupied elsewhere. The other is the testi- 
ful career in painting. When she relates Bran- mony of a certain Dr. Hall Ryott, a consultant 
well’s dismissal by the Manchester-Leeds Rail- called in sometimes to examine Mr. Robinson, 
way Company, she quotes the actual Minutes who later stated that he wholeheartedly pitied 
of the directors’ meetings. Branwell and condemned the lady, from what 
Her topographical and local information is, he had seen during his visits. 
she says, ‘ derived on the spot in all places con- Miss Gérin’s penetrating study shows that 
nected with Branwell Bronté’, and as one Branwell was the slave not only of falsehood, 
acquainted from childhood with many of the pride, and pain, but of an _ ever-deepening 
places mentioned, I can vouch that this proud neurosis. Living so much in Angria, he became 
: claim is justified. The hills round Broughton, the in the real world a stranger and afraid—the 
books in the Luddenden circulating library, Billy Liar of his period. Poor Branwell. His 
the bills at Halifax public-houses, the letters to present biographer does him full and sym- 
the sculptor Leyland, the proceedings of the pathetic justice. 
Haworth Freemasons: Miss Gérin knows them © 
all. The actual Gretna Green marriage certifi- | ; 
cate of Mrs. Robinson’s eloping daughter has Ideology and Society. By Donald MacRae. 
been inspected, the marriage portion of Mrs. Heinemann. 25s. ; 
Robinson herself discovered, her age and her Dr. MacRae points out that although sociology 
-husband’s elucidated, the suspicious payments is making considerable advances on the British 
, of Mr. Robinson to his wife’s maid revealed. academic scene, it is still looked at with 
_ To this massive collection of evidence is suspicion in some quarters. I think this is true, 
added ample quotation from Branwell’s own but I am not altogether happy about his 
writing, much of it hitherto unpublished and explanation, which is the fear that sociology is 
_. almost all difficult of access. As. -Miss Gérin ‘somehow a threat to quiet of mind and the 


says, his work must be read in bulk if a true 


that life’s 


notion of ‘the heated imagination, the wholly 
emotional and irrational outlook the writer . 


brought to bear on life’ can be formed, and 
‘cruel disappointments’ understood. 
The result of this scrupulous and wide-ranging 
‘research is the full, rich, accurate biography 
of Branwell which all Bronté students have 
been hoping for. 

For these factual details illuminate the 
mysteries of Branwell’s life and character. The 
influence of Mr. Bronté—especially during the 
girls’ absences—on his son’s mode of speech is 


shown to explain Branwell’s pompous prose and - 


the high-flown style of those foolish letters to 


Wordsworth and the editor of Blackwood. The 


creation of Branwell’s Angrian hero North- 


angerland is linked with the fact that the 
_ Napoleonic era was just past, and that many 


romantic young men, from Alfred de Musset 


~ and Byron downwards—especially young men 


of short stature like Branwell—lamented that 


they had been born too late for the heroic age. 


established order of social relations’. After all, 
we study many subjects, from nuclear physics 
to theoretical economics, all of them likely to 
have at least as explosive an effect as sociology. 
I do, of course, agree with him that sociology 
has suffered from some of its more vocal advo- 


_ cates, and from those who offer us, in his words, 


“a depressing neo-Marxism concerned with the 
weak romanticism of the young Karl Marx and 
the theme of man’s “alienation”’. (His 
description of Marxism as ‘the lazy man’s 
sociology” is an appealing one.) But I do not 
think that it is even the vogue of particular 
approaches or dogmas that provides 
explanation for sociology’s relatively limited 
appeal, though I would agree that the charac- 
teristically whining tone of so much of the 


_ apologetics of the New Left is likely to put off 
- those who, like Dr. MacRae himself, are still 


concerned with remedying greater social evils 


than the slights these young men imagine they . 


have suffered from members of an imaginary 
‘Establishment’, ~ 


the. 


stand in too. bare an opposition, iy 


The real weakness of sociology from the 
point of view of those concerned with planning 
and developing the whole range of social studies 
is that it is very difficult to define precisely 
either the phenomena with which it is con-— 
cerned or the techniques which it legitimately 
employs. Dr. MacRae’s most interesting and 
valuable collection of essays. will serve to clear 
up some misunderstandings and will provide Ee ue 
useful pointer to further investigation. But even - 
Dr. MacRae does not leave me absolutely 
certain, for instance, as to where sociology ends 
and social anthropology begins, or as to whether — 
these are not indeed alternative names for the 
study of a common area of interest. 

Dr. MacRae’s essays are broadly classifiable 
under three heads. He first of all gives us some 
sketches of the development of sociology in 
these islands, which he traces back to the 
Scottish thinkers of the eighteenth century. He 
is concerned to bring out the important and 
relevant fact that British sociologists have — 
always been concerned with the practical appli- 
cation even of theoretical enquiries, and that 
indeed ‘one becomes a sociologist because one 
wants not only to understand but also to change 
society ’. The second group of essays deals with 
some specific problems, including the relations — 
between sociology and the biological sciences. 
It also includes a fascinating study of the 
sociology of religion from the vantage point of 
West Africa. Finally, there are the essays most 
closely related to the title of the volume as a 
whole, though some of them deal with indi- 
viduals rather than ideological families. The 
essays on Acton, the Webbs, Lassalle and Sartre 
show the range as well as the depth of Dr. 


- MacRae’s own researches. If all sociologists were 


like this the subject would get my vote every 
time. 
Max BELOFF 


Baudelaire’s Tragic Hero. A study of the 
Architecture of the ‘Fleurs du Mal’. 
By D. J. Mossop. Oxford. 25s. 


“So rich is the architecture of Les Fleurs du 
Mal that all the problems which it raises, human ~ 
as well as literary, cannot be adequately treated © 
by a single writer, still less in a single book’. 
A full-length study in English will be welcomed 


_ by all readers of Baudelaire; many of them, as 


Mr. Mossop realizes in this modest remark, 
may disagree with some of his conclusions, but 
his book (based on a thorough knowledge of 
previous work) raises vital issues, both ethical 
and aesthetic, and will certainly provoke fucitien 
thought. 

‘His study is based on the two central ideas 
that the tragic flaw of the ‘ poet-hero’ whose 
experiences are traced in the Fleurs du Mal is 


“a predominantly religious sado-masochistic 


complex’ and that the volume ‘was planned to 
show its. steady intensification. This thesis, 
when too rigorously applied, forces individual 
poems into over-simplified categories and inter- 
pretations, reflected in a vocabulary where 
‘noble, high, pure, elevated, noted , 
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> ie ate Ireland in all 
“the colours of Autumn... 
ar _ accommodation even 
_ bettervalue 
_ than usual and) wie 


oy WATERFORD i 
LIGHT OPERA FESTIVAL 


Some of the best Welsh, Scottish, 
he English and Irish 


tion for 19 consecutive pats: 
_ September 725 


peo ‘DUBLIN THEATRE FESTIVAL — 


Irish” drama, new and known, at_ 
Ps oite’ best—and international stars, 
companies and plays. Over 20 
_ productions, including 6 world 
_ premieres. 


CORK FILM FESTIVAL : 
A friendly festival where pro- 
ducers, directors and stars talk 
- shop with visitors. 10 days, all-in 
ee _ from Britain, from 20 gns. 

4 ; "September 27—October 4 


WEXFORD FESTIVAL OF 
MUSIC AND THE ARTS — 


= Famous” singers, fascinating 
- operas in a picturesque Irish 


ste -aien- Reheat film 


Great Britain and Overseas Infor- 
_ mation & Booking Office: Ibbs and 
$ 7; illett Travel Service, 124 Wig- 
more St., London, W.1. Telephone 
“lead 7235, tik will assist in 


olders and other nea from 
ir travel agent or any Irish Tour- 


light opera— 
; _ groups stage a different produc- 


e 
a 
p THEATRE 


a MUSIC 


Dxtowns Good company, lively dis- 


ec. 
ey a ye crsities 
inthe1gth century 


ae 
. 


by Georg Davie, Lecturer in 
Logic & Metaphysics, 
Edinburgh. This absorbing 
account of i what happened to 


the Scottish Universities in 
the 19thc.ishighly relevant 
tothe problems sfacing univer- 
sitiestoday;theplaceofliberal 
Arts colleges,of the General 
Degree, Roa of speciali isation. 
368 pp.9 ep ipense. 50s.net 
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EDINBURGH 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


oe 


ITALIAN BRONZE 
STATUETTES | 
3 15th to 18th centuries 
VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM _ 
_ Till October 1 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tue., Thur, 10-8; Sun, 2.30-6 
Adm. 3/6 


; = « 


+DAUMIER 
Paintings and_ Drawings 2 
TATE GALLERY 
Last days—closes July 30 
Thur. 10-8; Fri., Sat. 10-6; Sun. 2-6 
Adm. 3/6 


ARCHITECTURE 
_ TODAY 
Arts Council Gallery 
4 St. James's Square, S.W,1 
Last days—closes July 29 
Thur. 10-8; Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Adm. 116 


The Bored Electors 
CHRISTOPHER MARTIN 


Exposes some of our outdated — 
modes of thinking about politics, 
and points to our unquestioning 
acceptance of these as the root 
cause of political apathy today. 
Just published Paper covers 15s 

Library edn. 21s 


History and Myth 


to rejoice because that which (in 
psychology) we seek in the depths 
of the psyche is found here (in 
Christ) at the heart of history. 
‘Interesting approach ably argued’ 


Church of England Newspaper 18s 


Outward and Visible 
BASIL MINCHIN 


In the present age of experimental 
church building this is a book 
which cannot be neglected by 
intelligent Christians. ‘A really 
valuable account, full of ideas 
and speculations about the signi- 
ficance of changing fashions in 
church building and design.’— 


Church Buildings Today 21s 


DARTON, LONGMAN & TODD 


Vv 


THE 
WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Well worth 


visiting ! 


A truly remarkable stock of Sheet 

Music. And we have Depari ments, 

too, for Records,F oreign Language 
Books and Fine Bindings. 


ie *FOR BOOKS* 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD 


LONDON WC2 


“Gerrard 5660 (20lines) * Open 9-6 (Thur. 9-7) 


2 mins. from Tottenham Court Road Stn. 


HARA 


- DAVID COX a 
An examination of why we ought 
iq E 


OWADAYS age 
N is probably as 
important as class 


people talk, how 
they dress and how 
they look at life. 
Of course there has 
always been a cer- 
tain amount of friction between 
young and old, and both enjoy the 
martyrdom of being slightly mis-— 
understood. But we are now 
approaching a complete breakdown _ 
in communication between age-groups. 
A very refreshing thing about The 
Observer is that it frequently gives the 
points of view of both sides in the 
Age War. Bridget Colgan, for example, 
when she writes about avoiding frus- 
trations in babies never forgets that 
parents get frustrated too. And a 
recent (correspondence following the 
series “Miserable Married Women’ 


- included a tart lecture from a 7-year- 
old girl who thought that women 


should look after their children 
properly and try to love them, and if 
they are bored why did they have them 


_in the first place? 


= Fads exposed 
Somehow or other, 


the age-cliques, and as soon as any- 
thing new happens, 
major trend or a minor fad, back come 
intelligence reports that are informative, 
unselfconscious and equally free from 
the stuffiness that plagues some ageing 
writers and the private intolerance 
that walls in some young ones. 

Why did teenagers flock to buy 
music that sounds like a_needle- 
scratchy dance record of the late 
twenties? What makes the staid and 
middle-aged rush lemming-like to 
Sunday afternoon tombola sessions? 
Both of these questions have recently 
been answered in The Observer. 

Fogeys Defended 
New waves and old guard meet 
hostilely but on reasonably equal 
terms in the review pages. 

The Observer is generally among the 
first to notice new movements in 
writing, art and music. Yet recently 
Harold Nicolson published a spirited 
and witty defence of literary old- 
fogeyism. 

More important, the atmosphere of 
the paper makes it possible for the 
different ages to talk freely and frankly 
about touchy subjects. They’ ve just 
concluded a discussion on “‘Teens and 
Sex” that was thoughtful, unsensational 
and very helpful as a basis for dis- 
cussion. 

Just for the way in which it helps you 
keep up with how the other age- -half 
lives, The Observer is worth every 
penny of the sixpence it costs. But this 
isn’t the only, reason for taking it. 

J.B.L. 


in determining how _ 


The Observer — 
-seems to have posted spies in most of 


whether it’s a — 


in ‘Bénddiction’ the peak of heat 0"S 
and moral development’ On aun the 


Hy 


nn Duval poems mainly the epitome of 
ous vice’ occasioned by 
Venus’ who offered only ‘the crudest of 
al pleasures’. 


an excellent appreciation of ‘fe te donne ces 
- vers’ showing how it expresses what ‘helped 

' to enrich rather than degrade Baudelaire’s life 
and poetry ’). 


bs It would have been desirable to define from — 


the start the sense in which both Baudelaire 
‘and his critic understand ‘terms whose con- 


‘yentional associations may be thoroughly mis- . 


leading: God, Satan, vice, purity, and so 
on. Mr. Mossop does this only gradually, and 
by the end of his study a good deal more 
subtlety and sense have emerged. Ambiguous 

_ terminology i is certainly part of the trouble. And 

_ sometimes the vocabulary used seems regrettably 

4 inappropriate : “the thrill of wrong-doing’, 
‘ orgies of pleasurable excitement’ e tutti quanti, 
while they bear on a vital problem, are out 
of keeping with the tone of the poetry. At 
intervals the author states more explicitly that 


it is not the theological or the psycho- analytical 


but the general human validity which is most 
important, and then he is at his best. © It is 


_ perhaps a pity that the ‘ sado-masochistic thrill’ 


has been stressed at the expense of the intellec- 
_ tual urge to analyse, share, and express in its 
full complexity the problem of the knowledge 
of good and evil. 

Plan and meaning, not primarily poetic value, 
are the subject of this work; it is for this reason 
that some of the finest poems are dismissed 

im a sentence as irrelevant to the architecture, 
though they might have been important from 


a ‘that very standpoint. Where critical judgments 


be, are made, they sometimes Provoke disagreement 
(as for ‘Sed non satiata’ or 

aa but there are excellent analyses of individual 
‘passages from some vital poems and an interest- 

__ ing comparison with works of Hugo. 

: One may disagree with the general emphasis 

in Mr. Mossop’s outline of the architecture or 

with his interpretation of some of the poems 

in this context. But his book both shows new 

- _ and illuminating connexions between individual 

poems and offers serious and stimulating dis- 
cussion of important problems—the place and 

_ meaning of the sonnet ‘ La Beauté’, observations 

on Correspondances and synaesthesia, the ex- 
cellent analysis of the tone and function of 
the Madame Sabatier poems, and the perceptive 
conclusion on Le Voyage. Many remarks on the 

problems of irony and of tragic energy are both 

succinct and suggestive. 

4 ALISON FAIRLIE 


E Sketches from Life. By Dean Acheson. 
Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 


Mr. Dean Acheson is a happy man. Twelve years - 
at the State Department, four as Secretary of — 


_ State, and the constant pressure of grave and 
frustrating events complicated by the wilful 
misunderstanding, and at times the deliberate 
_- malevolence, of some members of Congress has 
in no way diminished his enthusiasm for inter- 
national diplomacy, nor his pleasure in its 
__ recollection now that he is out of it all. 


‘the sinful 


To pick out such remarks. 
f eee unfair to- the author, whose agtalyscs 


age, some of his central assumptions (there is - 


“Une Charogne.’). 


j This i is a. naive yet caaieine acts Iti is ‘isd ar 
rarity these days in. being almost exclu sively 
about men the author has liked and admired. ‘ 
The only exception is the chapter ‘A Russian. 


Gallery’. Mr. Acheson likes to be liked and to 
like in return. Embarrassingly so: he even 


‘managed to like President Salazar. But he found 


it impossible to establish any real personal rela- 
tions with the Russians he had to meet so often 


and so wearisomely at conference after con- 


ference. Yet even from these memories he 
manages to dredge a number of excellent stories, 
including one of how the present Head of the 
Foreign Office News Division saved a sticky 
situation at an official banquet by jumping on 
the table and doing a Russian dance, ‘ including 
leg kicks from a squat’, in the middle of the 


crockery. Who shall say British diplomats are 


not versatile? - 

- Diplomacy for Mr. Acheson would sometimes 
seem to have been one long laugh. His book is 
full of ‘ good stories ’. Those who had to do with 
him in those days will not, however, need to 
be reminded that his pleasure in the oddities and 
humours of the diplomatic life—and truth to 
tell any man without an eye for such things 


‘would have been driven mad by the ennui and 
frustration of the constant journeys about the - 


world. to so little purpose—rarely detracted 
from his firmness in matters of importance to 
his country. He himself expresses the modest 
hope in an ‘afterword’ that although he has 
written primarily for the pleasure of reliving 
experiences with some remarkable men his book 
may also show that the best diplomatic method 
yet devised is that of ‘confidence inspired by 
good faith and open dealing’. It was one prac- 
tised by those he now remembers with such 
affection, and he practised it himself. 

He writes well of Winston Churchill (while 
admitting that here there is nothing very new 
to say), of Konrad Adenauer, Schuman and 
others, although, it is interesting to note, hardly 
at all of Anthony Eden (to whom he was often 
compared, not always for his own good, by 
American public opinion) except for a passing 
reference to ‘ the famous Eden temper ’, But the 
two men whom he knew best and obviously liked 
and admired most were Ernest Bevin and 
General Marshall. Here he uncovers a mystery, 
for he tells us that Marshall did not like Bevin 
and thought him ‘unreliable ’—the last charge, 


as Acheson himself emphasizes, that could ever 


be brought against that massive, egotistical, 
humorous, and magnanimous man. Marshall’s 
dislike, he states, was founded on an unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding about the timing of a 
British intervention the first time they worked 
together, at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
London in December 1949. Yet it is odd that 
Marshall should have continued in his opinion 
—if he did. Certainly Bevin himself was never 
aware of it. He liked and respected Marshall and 
would I think have been astounded to have been 
told that Marshall did not reciprocate his con- 
fidence. Nor does their co-operation in ‘the 
Marshall Plan and otherwise suggest any lack 
of trust on either side. . 

Mr. Acheson’s sketches of both these heroic 
figures and of the others he recollects with such 
engaging if unselective nostalgia are footnotes 
to history—but footnotes that have much value, 
even although he does not perhaps quite catch 
(how could an American hope ‘to do so?) all 
the convyolutions of Ernie’s accent and mode of 


on working 


y : an these Dem 
are, of himself as well as his s S, 
- with the Senate ee 
interest, - Here he discloses, and the 
with | intimacy and. ‘authority, the . 
pressures and personalities in the Aches 4 
domestic scene that a Secretary of State must — 
always find his way among if he is to have : any 
hope of success. His list of the, inner circle of - 
men who really exercised power in the Senate 
in his day—many of them scarcely names out- 
side—and the qualities that gave them this 
dominating position, and no doubt give others — 
hardly more known an equal influence today, is 
fascinating. Someone ought sometime to do the 
same coe for the House of Commons. 

FRANCIS WILLIA? {S_ 


, 


Voltaire and the Calas Case. 


By Edna Nixon. Gollancz. : 21s. See 


‘Power is never’ good, except he be good that 
has it’, said King Alfred. When the good have 
power, however, they soon learn to use it against _ 
those unfortunates who are born with the possi- 
bility of dislodging them from their position. 
Nonconformists, revolutionaries, deviationists—_ 


they are considered evil because their views ~ 


threaten the existing power. It is not long then _ 
before the ‘ good’ dip haloes ‘and wade in with © 
sword and rope, believing by now that power 
cannot be anything but beneficial since it is the # 
_only means at hand to maintain their type’ °°) a 
status quo. Whether a society is primitive or as 
advanced as we know it today, the nonconform- — 
ist suffers, and in eighteenth-century France a 
gap of agony lay between the Catholic church — 
and the Huguenots. — = 

One such Huguenot was. Jean. Calas, a 
respectable shopkeeper of Toulouse..In 1761 
he was the father of four sons and two 
daughters: six grown-up children to provide for 
and set going in an unstable world. The eldest 
son was twenty-nine-year-old Matc-Antoine, 
and as a protestant in a town. where the pro- 
fessions: were catholic dominated he found it 
difficult to begin some sort of career. ‘He took a 
degree in law but was unable to obtain a ‘ certifi- 
cate of catholicity ’ from the local priest. There- — 
fore he developed into a melancholy wastrel with 
a talent only for billiards and acting. 

At the end of one hot summer Marc-Antoine 
committed suicide in his father’s shop, after an 
amicable enough supper at which the family and 
two friends were present. The father’s first 
thought was to prevent the body of his son 
being subjected to the prescribed barbarity meted _ 
out to suicides: the body to be dragged naked 
through the streets and desecrated by the people, — 
then hung from a gibbet. So he gave out that 
his son had died, a clumsy lie that immediately 
brought against him an accusation of murder. ~ 
People in the streets claimed to have heard the 
cries of the son as the father strangled him— 
so it was said—to prevent him giving up his 
protestant faith for that of the catholic. 

The whole family, as well as a servant anda ~ 
friend, were put into prison. The senior Capitoul — ta 


of Toulouse, David de Beaudrigue, conducted | 


the investigation and, mistaking his own mad-— 
ness and Cruelty for religious zeal, riggeda trial 
which resulted in an innocent man being sen- — 
tenced to torture and death, Calas did not — 
confess under the torture, and even after he 
had had his limbs broken and was left to 
on the wheel he maintained his 2 a 
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roup of religions at ae th ‘ie but did not kill re a 
ou — fs madness a | Strict pe 4 is kept 


- Voltaire, Voltaire 
n all its horror PB 


visio AS , 
i: nm of hell, . ae 


itn. successful. We are not told 
ther his corpse was subjected to the ritual 
which, at too high a price, Jean Calas 


: Voltaire’s life at 
r. for, a vain of 


or of it supersedes in 


Sraehieat style. One hopes that, maybe not 
od of Voltaire’s self- m 


long from now, someone is going to write a 
k about the last man hanged in England, and 


od innocent David 
us “was taken to 
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aN Holiday. by the Sea. By Gerald Brenan. 
eet Told in Winter. By Jon Godden. 
eo, |! iheeeame: By Hans Ruesch. Hutchinson. 
Mirror and ge 


a Aad 


ing patience in the evening. To eke dullness 
interesting is a rare feat, but it is not beyond 
are Brenan. é 

But outside the family circle there are some 
"more lively characters, Mrs. Hambleton-Jones, 
gaunt Lesbian virago, and her niece, Eleanor, 
t a eipical nymphomaniac with whom Tom has a 
poined Sigeiticr: can indeed cut short: intense affair. What story there is consists 
bably because the sensitive man is" largely in a chronicle of this liaison. But the 
atly quartered or raggedly minced story is unimportant, What matters is the tone 
the association with sickness. of | voice, 5 witty conversations, the quality of 


pore quite simply, in — 
: world: Se one. To the 


“ints print. Pvddsieg feo this book, which pur- 
~ ports to be his diary, publishers in 1932 must 
_ have been even less perceptive than they are 
today. 
no one could accuse Gerald Brenan Told in Winter 3 is a strange tale, set, like a 
ie! wishy-washy. Yet he must _ -who-dunnit, in an improbably isolated country 
sensitive writers of our time. house. The most interesting character in a cast 
investigations of Spanish - of four is a dog, an Alsatian bitch called Sylvie. 
1 known to need commenda- | ‘The house belongs to a writer, Jerome Holt, 
his new novel, A Holiday by whose success is as unlikely and complete as 
anish scene and returns — Tom Fisher’s failure. Sylvie is his dog and they 
e England of tea and are both looked after by his man, Peter. The 
of Cornwall and i house i is really his workshop to which he retires 
1 of the sea. It is _ between visits to London in order to do his 
land, scintillating rich writing. He therefore does not relish intruders 
darkened in patches by | e and when his labours are interrupted by the 
d and of sex unsatisfied. — 3 arrival of a lovesick girl, called Una, he is 
er, is also the central _ naturally somewhat perturbed. However, since 
bright old thing, with her car is caught in a snow-drift and the lane 
d wine and vivid talk. — _ leading to the house is impassable, he has no 
best thing in the book. choice but to give her what she came for and 
ay be, but it has a wild logic © take her to his bed. This means that Sylvie must 
often very funny. To show him | leave his bedroom and sleep on the landing, and 
age, Mr. Brenan has im- the ‘story shifts from Peter’s resentment of Una’s 
'o of the dullest char- arrival to the bafflement of the dog as she is 
sister, Dora, and her hus-— Seed + more and more out of her master’s life, 
80 dull that his final 


- | Prat happens, he is able to 
en ‘penetrating and solid, 


he lives throughout the , 
© are always aware of ae... and killing a couple of sheep. She 
his breakfast or play- _-retur. to find her master, tired of Una, working 


secutors ii 
strength 
played all 


wheel. 
The worst mistake a reader or reviewer of ia 


present book could make is to regard the Cage ‘i 
affair as history, as something terrible that hap- __ 


pened in the distant past. It is a timeless story, 


because power means tyranny and tyranny means _ 
cruelty somewhere along the line, and only the 
anarchists have worked out a way (in theory) © 


of abolishing the roots and sources of injustice, 
ALAN SILLITOE 


Hamish Hamilton. 16s. 
Chatto and Windus. 
18s. 

By John Rosenberg. The orb Press. 18s. 


18s. 


on a new play. Since the thaw has set in it is 
agreed that Una shall leave on the following 
morning but she takes her revenge by turning 
Sylvie loose in the middle of the night to kill 
another sheep and be shot. As will be obvious, 


there is an element of theatrical melodrama in 


the plot and none of the humans is very con- 
vincing. But the mind of the dog is explored 
with a beautiful delicacy which never wanders 
into the sentimentality that is the obvious but 
almost inescapable trap. Some of the descrip- 
tive passages, too, are of a rare beauty. 

The Game, also, has an animal at its centre, 
but this time a wild animal, a man-eating black 
panther. There is one man, however, to whom 
she is merely a demonstrative wild pet. He is a 
Russian émigré who lives in Liberia and the 
main sweep of the narrative is concerned with 
his life and his love for a Swiss girl, called 
Margrit. When the book opens Margrit and her 
husband have arrived at the Russian’s estate to 
do some big game hunting. The husband, an 
American, is particularly interested in a black 
man-eating panther which has been rumoured 
to haunt these parts. But Brigitte, the panther, 
is not to be caught so easily and she finally kills 
her hunter, leaving the way open for Margrit to 
marry her Russian. This she fails to do, for 
some reason which baffles me and is the only 
sign of sensitivity in an otherwise undis- 
tinguished book. 

John Rosenberg is excessively sensitive in the 
sickest, wishy-washiest way imaginable. His new 
book is a morass of words in which the reader 
sinks up to his eyes and ears in a mixture of sex 
and mysticism. Only after he has left Chelsea 
and reached the States do we get any hint that 
Mr. Rosenberg has seen any more of the world 
than the tip of his own nose. Through the mess 
of words on the pages, one can just manage to 
distinguish a story of two messy lives, a man’s 
and a woman’s, that intertwined briefly for a 
period of. marriage. There are not even any 
animals to take our minds off the continual 
copulation. 

Burns SINGER 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Enlightenment 


THE WHOLE of last Thursday’s ‘ Gallery’ was 
devoted to the economic situation, and an 
enlightening and lively programme it was. Mr. 
Rees-Mogg, of The Sunday Times, spoke in a 
tidy and forceful way about the necessity for 
a few ‘short, sharp’ measures which he thought 
would cure the présent inflationary trend. Alan 
Day, from the London School of Economics, 2 
i r ough : : . 
seme ro have given more general thought t9 From “Two of a Kind’, in the seri 
apt to see money in the abstract rather than as egg being tied in the: centre With arian 
the stuff that dirties our hands. He was not in hair—the halves develop into twin newts; 
favour of restrictive practices. As he said: ‘I right, identical twins, who were parted 
try to get. as much money as I can, why until they were sixteen 
shouldn’t the workers? ” 

Roy Jenkins, for Labour, thought we should 
drop our national complacency and have some 
sort of national planning. It would help, for 
instance, if industries knew whether to increase 
or decrease their production. He stressed the 
fact that the ‘you’ve never had it so good’ 
mentality has affected everyone,.and not for the 
better. Paul Bryan, for the Conservatives, was 
smooth and lucid; he made an unfortunate im- 
pression by dismissing a question about the 
morality of imposing wage restraint in view of 
recent surtax concessions as a ‘good debating 
point ’—a neat way of avoiding debate. 

The shoppers: interviewed by Robert Kee in 
‘Panorama’. did- not think that there was an 
economic crisis. Good luck to them, It was. dis- 
couraging to see how easily a full shopping Mr. Stephen Spender (left) and Georges of the Ritz in Paris, two of the people who spoke about Ernest 
basket empties the head. Hemingway in the programme on July 23 


Fohn Cura 


John Morgan in the same programme inter- 
viewed Welsh people in Castlemartin. where 
German panzers have recently arrived for train- 
ing. “The Welsh make wonderful interviewees, 
being less inhibited in speech than the English; 
though an exception to this rule was found in 
Norfolk where Morgan was asking inhabitants 
about the American exodus. One innocent- 
looking old man told a dirty joke, which no one 
= sion I wonder how much-he won on that 

et. 

A piece on the Sahara, with brilliant photo- 
graphy and a good commentary, produced 
several déja vu recognitions on my part. I don’t 
know why. Perhaps it’s something that comes 
over television critics from time to time. 

Heredity, I learnt at school, is what’s inside 
the egg; environment is what’s outside. I hoped 
to add to this rudimentary knowledge by watch- 
ing the second programme of ‘Man in the 
Making’ (July 18). This programme was about 
twins, identical and non-identical, and the idea - 
was to see how similar identical twins are when 
raised separately. Two sets of such twins were 
interviewed, but the interviews were so stilted 
and the points of resemblance that emerged 
were applicable to so many people that very 
little was proved. This vagueness was in sharp - 
contrast to the attention to statistics and 
minutiae in the first part of the programme, 
and made me wonder whether the producer has 
considered his audience at all. Also, as time 
went by (rather slowly), I felt more and more 
like the dumb child in a class to whom every- 
thing’has to be explained very carefully. 


Sir Malcolm Sargent conducting the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra on the first night of the Promenade | Apart from the patronizing air of the pro- — 
; Concerts on July 22 ; gramme, the general stress laid on heredity as 
ay on 
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against environment seemed to be quite unwar- 
ranted in the light of such ‘ scientific’ evidence 
as was produced, or indeed could be produced 
in so short a time. 

“On Safari’ on Friday was dramatic. Dung 
beetles and termites were shown exhibiting 
enormous patience and determination, and vari- 
ous female termites, who have to find a mate or 
die, were suitably frantic. Examples of insect 
cannibalism were so well filmed that they hardly 
needed a commentary. 

_* Asian Club’, later the same evening, was an 
exercise in tactful evasion. Asian students in 
Bristol were asking Professor Charles MacInnes 
about subjects concerning themselves and 
Britain. There was an atmosphere of extreme 
awkwardness about the gathering, as if two 
people sitting on a bomb were determined to 
be very civilized about the whole thing and 
ignore the bomb’s presence. 

Which is more than anyone unfortunate 
enough to watch ‘News Extra’, immediately 
afterwards, could do. The subject was ‘The 
Defence of the West ’. We were taken to Fyling- 
dales to see the elaborate warning apparatus 
being constructed. When it is constructed it will 
be able to give four minutes’ warning to 
Britain of an impending attack, twenty-four 
minutes to the United States. ‘These lovely 
Yorkshire moors do look a bit of a mess at the 
moment’, said the commentator. But the 
thought that the radar domes are painted pale 
blue, and the surrounding huts pale green, in 
order to blend with the landscape, will no doubt 
console us, as we try to come to terms with our 
Maker in four minutes flat. 

The obituary programme on Ernest Heming- 
“way (July 23) was excellent. Robert Shaw, who 
introduced it was both interested and unobtru- 
sive. The speakers were arranged in order to 
set each other off to the best advantage, and 
were interspersed with photographs and com- 
mentary of admirable clarity. From the welter of 
possible’ people and episodes the best and most 
interesting were chosen to form a picture of 
Hemingway as man and writer that was both 
Stimulating and satisfying. 

VERONICA HULL 


DRAMA 
False Starts 


Is THERE a practical] justification for the false 
Start in television? I mean the striking or sinister 
opening scene which is followed by the name of 
the play and other titles. It is fashionable. in the 
cinema, but this is no good reason. And though 
it is probably meant to be settling I find it 
the reyerse—particularly because those teasing 
trailers also at times use crucial snippets. The 
point may be a small one but audiences down 
the ages have had their doubts about prelimin- 
aries. We like the murderer to cease his damnable 
faces and begin. 

The trumpets and the shout which preceded 
Esther by Saunders Lewis (July 17) were fair 
enough as a call to attention and not a dis- 
tracting prelude. Even when well done, how- 
ever, the practice has dangers. The biblical play 
invites severe comment in two ways. In the 
“first, place, some of us are familiar with the 

source and ready to complain about 
omissions or additional inventions. Then if the 
author is faithful to his Bible the associative 
Power of the language may easily prove too 
strong to go together with his own writing. 
acoder 1 Lewis wrote his play in Welsh and 
been translated by Elwyn Jones. For the 
part he was faithful to the Book of Esther, 
| used the full violence and world scale of 
the vengeance economy, But he avoided empha- 
of the Jews when they had 
the vengeance of Haman. And he made 
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Mort Sahl as seen in B.B.C. television on July 19 


Haman guilty of Macbeth-like personal 
treachery against Assuerus as well as of an 
insane malice against the people of Israel. To 
explain Mordecai’s refusal to do Haman 
reverence as the consequence of his knowledge 
that the minister had been involved in the 
attempt on the King’s life is a plausible gloss 
and gave Esther a strong disclosure line near 
the end. But it took away from the central 
theme of enduring hatred and envy between 
peoples. 

The parallel with the Nazi plan for the exter- 
mination of the Jews was inevitable and at times 
overstressed. William Devlin as Haman carried 
the cold madness of power politics with such 
skill that he got away with a prophetic 
passage about the day coming ‘ when one 
man can take a ball of fire into his hand 
and destroy the entire world’. He was 
less effective in the servant-friend rela- 
tionship with Assuerus (Walter Brown); 
and his final desperate appeal to Esther 
(Margaret Whiting) was overplayed on 
both sides and lacked consistency in 
character and conviction. 

The difficulty probably lay in the 
conflict between the style of imperial and 
religious chronicle and the display of 
private passion. My impression is that 
the distance of translation from the 
Welsh was an advantage rather than 
otherwise; but there may have been a 
clash of rhetorics. There certainly were 
patches of bathos in language, and sud- 
den flights of eloquence which did not 
come off. The worst of these came in 
the plea to Esther as a possible fellow- 
monster when Haman called her 
“beautiful as an army with banners’. 

The sets were simple and good and the 
costumes adequate when the need for 
exotic dignity is granted. The discovery 
of the Queen risking her life by intrud- 
ing into the inner courtyard worked 
very well and the sense of the isolation 
of a tyrant in his court was clearly con- 
veyed in the movement of the players. 

The putting of Mort Sahl up against 
a wall (July 19) was a sad affair. Even if 
one had evaded the preliminary written 
publicity, the build-up within the show 
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was intensely uncomfortable. Our sense of 
humour and ability to sympathize with an 
iconoclastic American generation was evidently 
on trial, The selected audience of established 
Persons was an infernal nuisance, applauding 
nervously before the point of jokes which I saw 
and laughing so hard at those I couldn’t follow 
that Mr. Sahl’s poisoned throwaways and ele- 
gantly casual transitions were blurred again 
and again. 

The performer was, nevertheless, big enough 
to. be able to waste material and I found in 
discussing the show afterwards with friends that 
they had heard quite a different set of remarks 
from those which appealed to me. The charm of 
Mort Sahl is considerable—such a shy young 
fellow with his nervous ‘ So’s’ and ‘ you know’s’ 
that you wouldn’t believe he meant the things 
he seemed to be saying. If he could be afforded 
as a regular performer in a quieter show with 
less chat about his social significance he would 
be very welcome. The support given by Johnny 
Dankworth’s orchestra was brilliantly profes- 
sional and nobody could dislike the looks and 
voice of Georgia Brown. But surely, surely, she 
had got hold of a corrupt text of ‘My old man 
said “ Follow the van” ’? 

As one of the ignorant in matters of jazz and 
its special languages I have found much enjoy- 
ment in ‘ The Trad Fad’ (Saturdays). There is 
very little enthusiastic announcing or gush and 
the cameras keep supplying fascinating studies 
of concentration and controlled ecstasy in the 
musicians and the dancers. They needn’t play 
those tricks of tipping the audience sideways, 
though. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
A Star Revealed 


THouGH Vic OLIVER has changed his variety 
style over the years without, I suspect, much 
reluctance, he remains a variety star and there : 
must have been some listeners who wondered 
how he would prevent himself from playing 


Scene from Esther, with William Devlin (left) as Haman, 
Margaret Whiting as Esther, Walter Brown (behind) as 
Assuerus, and Clifford Evans as Mordecai 


orzano’s ae Gust of W d ( 
Eo ob But he managed extremely w 
ee" accent, which might have attracted too much 
ntion in an English play, was suitable to 


well that the supporting cast could play without 
: using fake Italian’ accents. A fortnight ago 
=i " another radio star, Richard Murdoch, emerged 
‘as a light comedy actor, but this production 
Pee ied Mr. Oliver as an actor who-would not 


Jonson. In his variety acts he has always hinted 
at the true pathos of the clown, and in this 
play he was able to prove his talent for true 


a" . comedy. 


i Rigattieri is a ‘misanthropic bachelor who is _ 


| falsely accused of importuning a child in the 
fs ‘corridor outside his flat. Though the charge is 
; ‘obviously absurd he has made so many enemies 


that they are all willing to testify against him. 


_ While his case awaits an appeal he meets a 
girl who is about to commit suicide because 


of influencing the judge. There follow some 


coups du théatre,; the judge’s son is not the ° 


villain, the girl i is only anaemic and not pregnant. 
_ Rigattieri is saved. His salvation derives from 


his neighbours’ changed view of his character 
~ which follows his treatment of the girl. The - 


play would have had a hard passage if it had 
not been for Mr. Oliver, and his success suggests 


that he ought to try his hand more often in — 


straight plays. 

Rhys Adrian’s The Bridge (Third, July 19), 
produced by Michael Bakewell, was a capable 
piece of work but it suffered in comparison with 
his earlier play Betsie which brilliantly caught 
the doldrums in a four-ale bar. This play over- 
heard fugitives from the ‘telly-opolis’ on a 

_ Sunday afternoon in a picnic field. Habit and 
resignation have long ago driven the husband 

; and wife into reiterated commonplaces. In their 
thoughts, which were conveyed well in this 
production, they reveal an enormous disgust and 
‘boredom. Their child fishes on a bridge not 
because they feel he will enjoy it but because 
-*his catching of a carp will confirm the father’s 


myth that this picnic field was once possessed 
-.. of some glory. The party is visited by the local 
_. farmer, but Mr. Adrian is more observant and 
more’ ruthless than those who pose the sturdy 
- countryman as the last hope in the battle against 


the sleep-walkers in our materialist society: He 


ies is glad that this beauty spot is to be destroyed © 


' by a motor-way; he looks forward to the day 
when he too will not have to work on Sunday 
“and will be able, presumably, to go for picnics. 

What is awful about Mr. Adrian’s view is that 
it. seems so appallingly true. As he must be 
~~ credited with didactic intent, it seems a pity 


3 people he is pillorying, and if he intends to 
_-.._write more for the Third he might offer us a 
: play which reveals the banality of the life of in- 
-_ tellectuals who frequently assume that they have 
r nothing in’common with the people who block 
» the passes with parking sites on Sunday nights. 
Jeremy Brooks’s Fust Like Home (Home, July 

_ 18) presented a day in the life of a hotel manager 
who is faced with Whitsun and the arrival of 
' the chairman of the catering company. The 
Situation gave Mr. 
across some propaganda that must have 

_ heartened all except those who stay in our hotels. 

~ The manager (Peter Howell) believes that a 
_ happy staff will mean a happy clientéle and is 
prepared to defend them when the chairman 
(John Westbrook) complains. His complaints 
--—s were ~made to. seem old-fashioned and the 
manager succeeded in conveying the view that 


> 


x B Italian tragi-comedy, and set the scene so- 


be out of place in the comedies of Moliére and — 


she is, she believes, pregnant by the’ son of the 
appeal judge. He offers to intervene in the hope” 


‘old quarries 


that a work like this should be confined to the 
al hird Programme. He should be heard by the ~ 


Brooks the chance to put 


I have often suspected to be the one popularly 


GC deristst ‘2 Ri he a first 
here which explained the fixed hours for meals, 
the. regimentation of the guests and the appalling 


service. In spite of Mr. Brooks’s slant in favour 
of the manager, the chairman had my sympathy. 
The comrades in Mr. Wesker’s kitchens deserve 


recognition and understanding but it should not — 


be forgotten that they are being paid to give 
the other comrades an enjoyable: holiday. 
IAN RODGER | 


- THE SPOKEN WORD (ae 


~ From Florence to Aldgate 


IF THE SOURCE of pleasure is variety, 
then Dr. Johnson would have been 
delighted with the choice of talks last 
week. On July 15, in the Home Service, 
Evelyn Waugh, in his “act of homage and 
reparation’ to P. G. Wodehouse, gave a talk 


which could well serve as a model in style and 


delivery. It was a pleasure to listen to, and one 
read it again in The Sunday Times with equal 
enjoyment. ~ 

On July 18 in the Home Servite. Mr. Ray- 
mond Baker showed us ‘ The Other Face of 
Florence ’—the commercial side which tourists 
imagine they avoid. In Florence, however, the 
business world is presented with such elegance 
that the visitor is subconsciously agreeing with 


D. H. Lawrence when he wrote in 1920: 
“Florence was so nice. Its genuine culture still 


creating a genuine perfection in the town’. 
Florence is gentle yet industrious. Mr. Baker 
visited the salon of Ferragamo, the doyen of the 
shoe industry, with its vaulted ceilings and 


_waxed brick floors, resembling a_ thirteenth- 


century monastery. Even the Palazzo Pitti is 
converted into a business centre when twice a 
year fashion shows for men and women are 
organized. Even the railway terminus is un- 
obtrusively efficient and streamlined, and 
although constructed in 1938 it_is still clean, 


with glass doors protecting the passengers from 


dust and draughts. We were taken over the 


bridge of. Santa Trinita—the most beautiful of 


the six bridges to Mr. Baker, but he did not tell 
us of the difficulties involved in its reconstruc- 
tion. To obtain the necessary golden stone, the 
in the Boboli gardens were 
reopened. One sixth of the original bridge was 


retrieved from the Arno and the most perfect 


architectural feat was accomplished. 


Although Mr. Baker. intended to give us A 


picture of commercial Florence, he did not 
mention her multifarious industries, ranging 
from the restoration of works of art to the many 
workshops on the left bank of Florence which 
produce gloves, handbags, shoes, 
wrought-iron and machinery. Here, too, the 
sound of the forge can still be heard, confirming 
that the bigger industry is still the metallurgical 
works. Florence is not buried in her past as are 


many other Italian cities; she uses it as a basis © 


for modern industry. A palazzo may have tourist 


appeal but to the Florentine it must be put to 


some use, suchas that of the Pitti Palace and its 
fashion shows. 
Dracula and Frankenstein _ may be _ inter- 


-nationally popular, I don’t know, but on ‘ New 


Comment’ on July 19, we heard Michael 
Carreras of Hammer Films talk of the success 
and necessity of these films. It seems we have 
not enough tension in our lives, now that the 
world ‘wars have been over-filmed and over- 
written, A- substitute was needed—but why 
Dracula? ©The public apparently prefer a 
monster to be as human as possible. Mr. 


Carreras’s philosophy that people have secret — 
persuaded to sing Falla’s complete cycl 


fears, and that if these fears are exposed for 
them they feel less frightened, would no doubt 
have interested Freud. 


The political motrigucs, that te behind ‘the 


s9P 


= Recs eat than pets es here are so many 


chemicals, — 


_ strings attached that one must ask, as did Mr. 
_ Findlater, is it.worth it? The possible closing 
of three of the more important theatres in order 
to provide London with one subsidized theatre 
/ seems a little unbalanced. I would have thought 
that such a theatre, with schools for writers, 
artists, directors — cand producers, should be 


~ treated as an extra and much-needed establish- 


ment, not a conglomeration of three theatres 
under one roof, combining both drama and 
opera. Unless it is going to be owned by Mr. 
Clore, designed by Le Corbusier, and managed 
by Rudolf Bing, I cannot see how the project 
is to be a success. 

From the stage and screen to real life in 
‘Barney’s All-Night Café’ (Home, July 19), 
where Irene Slade interviewed six regular custo- 
mers, the most fluent being an ex-convict of 
seventy-five. He spoke of his thirty years in and 
out of :prisons and of how in 1903 he received 
twelve strokes of the ‘ cat’. It was not the pain 
that hurt but the degradation It would 
hurt a man with a lot of flesh, because it would 
‘cut into his flesh but not me. I wouldn’t mind 
another twelve strokes if it meant getting out of 
‘prison. Nowadays prison is like a convalescent 
home and the policemen are proper gentlemen. 
My advice to youngsters is, stay away from the 
law, because you can never win’. An old man 
with a vivid memory, the type of customer that 
drifts into Barney’s on a cold night for a 
‘cuppa’ and a chance to talk. The art of con- 
versation may have died out in some places 
because of the intrusion of the television set, 

but it certainly isn’t the case in Aldgate. 
MICHAEL SWAN. 
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Teresa Berganza 


iby WAS A Joy, after her triumph in The 
Barber of Seville, and more recently in 
; Cosi fan tutte, to hear Teresa Berganza 
at close quarters, as it were, in a recording of her 
Festival Hall recital (Third, July 20). At close 
quarters, because the groups of French and 
Spanish songs in this wide-ranging recital pro- 
gramme were able to show up aspects’ of- her. 
affecting art. more intimately than her big 
operatic roles. Hers is a rare and interesting type 
of voice: a real mezzo. -coloratura, warm and 
sensuous in her middle and lower registers, but 
blossoming out, as she climbs above, into. be-. 
jewelled sprays. Her choice from the sohgs of 
Fauré was intriguing. How slowly. she took Les 
_ Berceaux and Le Secret, but also how movingly, 
a hidden passion underlying her long, sustained 
legato lines. The Ravel songs were, of course, 
nearer her nature, and here ,/ particularly in the 
Chanson éspagnole, she was her true Mediter-— 
ranean: self; with. something _ of the heady per- 


MUSIC 


-_ fume of jasmine in her rich texture. Most mem- 


orable of all, I think, was her singing of Debussy’s 
Fantoches. This, again, showed the seductive 
quality of her lower register, but with her bright | 
‘top notes lit up like fireworks. Curiously, her- 
Spanish songs, of which the choice was meagre, 
were disappointing. True enough, she contrived 


~ to make the group by the modern Spanish Com- 


posers, Rodrigo and Montsalvatge, yield as much 
music as was in them, but-she gave only- three _ 
songs of Falla, each of them wonderfully alive 
and worth the remainder of her programme, 
mostly folk-song arrangements, put together. I 
us hope that at her next broadcast she si 


’ It is strange that Reger’s Variations and Fuge 
on a theme of Mozart, concluding the 
Reger programmes (Third, duly, 19), 


— which 
ot and 


was a repeat of 
- talk on Nikisch. 
last conducted in 
or Boult is by no 
was from this great conduc- 


“Fis 


a Rex’ will be 


static Saeifeattions of baroque opera- 
las supposed to complement a wither- 
own creative energy. Today the piece 
acked houses at the more popular, less 
yur two opera houses; and audiences 
rience “oh need moving. 


wee pata more; Safer than less, dib- 
because it is now ape to a wider, more 


aeenticth century, Betas ihaky chose a 
which the more buoyant 
heroic age had preferred to 
n of the post-Renaissance 
be in its death-throes: so 
edipus deals directly with 
deals also with the ego’s 
is wh _ the “humanistic ’ 


later ee rriacvical pieces. 
rologue Gn which, with the 
Cocteau told the story in 
) that we see the relevance of 
to us in the theatre), the 
es that garages Thebes. 


orks for the Russian 
dy evident. 

broken as the chorus 
r, to help them: until 
ing thirds a prancing 
and Oedipus sings in 
umanist’s assurance, 
ou. Although the 


formance of a patie symphony ’, 


to arm’s length the roof would cer- 
ve fallen in’. Also, his left hand was 


“it 


le will insist on talking at once’ 
_ It must have been in his youth that Schén- 
berg, 


eS s a Stravinsky’ s “Oedi ipus” 


- By WILFRID MELLERS 


broadcast in the Third Programme at 8.45 p.m. 


_ coloratura suggests Italian baroque opera, the 
high register and the oscillations round a fixed 
point remind us of liturgical incantation; and 
-Oedipus’s ‘freedom’ seems itself imprisoned, 
for the B flat minor obsession and the fateful 
minor thirds continue intermittently and are 
re-established in the ‘ Serva’ chorus. 

_ At this point Creon returns from Delphi to 
Yeport on the oracles. Sonorous G major chords 
banish the B flat minor obsession and suggest 
hope, as he recounts how the oracle says that 
the murderer of their former king is living 
among them and must be discovered. Creon’s 
music centres on C major—the key of the gods 

- —and the crude vigour of his Italianate brass- 

band tune mingles heroic pride with primitive 


terror. At this point the gods are men writ large: 


for which reason Oedipus, as god-king, takes up 
the challenge. He boasts of his skill in solving 
riddles (symbol of man’s ability to control his 
destiny through reason), and Promises to dis- 
cover the murderer. His E flat aria (the ‘ human’ 
key) is an almost hysterical intensification of his 
previous ornate style, superb in the strict sense, 
| static da capo form because he cannot 
admit the possibility of development or change. 
‘But his pride is deflated by the chorus who 
return to the fate rhythm and hint that a divine 
prophet, ‘such as blind Tiresias, is more likely 
to help them than a human leader, however 
mighty. At first Oedipus taunts Tiresias: who 
reveals, in a vocal line of superhuman range, 
that the‘king’s murderer is a king. 
- Though Oedipus is ruffled by his encounter 
with Tiresias, it marks a stage in his spiritual 
pilgrimage. His second E flat aria, though 
derived from his ‘superb’ aria, is broken and 
chromatic i in line. He has become tender, almost 
pathetic in his pride, bragging of his abilities, 
‘reproving Tiresias in hissed asides, appealing to 
the chorus not to forget his previous triumphs. 
Significantly, he ends unaccompanied, singing 
the chorus’s falling minor thirds, and in C 
minor, relative of E flat and half way to the 
god-key. Because he is beginning to accept fate 
and death—to proceed from pride to humility 
—his aria can be followed by a tremendous 
C major Gloria, welcoming Jocasta. The cere- 
_monial manner of this ‘white-note’ style is 
bean related to that of Stravinsky’s liturgical 


is passionately human, without her 


alled, ‘that his right hand had never 
: “higher than his face; if he had 


seen to duplicate the movements of his 


Ss : players the tiresome effect when two 


asked whether he preferred Brahms or 
Wagner, replied ‘Brahms, because I am a 


early years mn 
July 22), Dr. 
read too m 


Schénberg’s 
cidentally, q 


esting to learn that Dr. Wellesz ascribes the 
priority of the technique of twelve-note rows in 
composition to Josef Hauer, an ingenuous per- 
sonality who reminded Wellesz of Erik Satie, and 
in whose music, it was pointed out, these note- 
rows had the function of type-melodies i in Greek 
music. It was fascinating to learn, too, that 
Schénberg and Hauer were intimately associated 
over a short period, to the extent of planning 
together a book on their new system. 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


on Thursday, August 3 


husband’s godly pretensions. Her aria has much 
more harmonic movement and an almost 
Verdian lyrical panache; but the obsessive minor 
thirds pad beneath her outburst, telling us that 
we humans struggle in vain against our destiny. 
Oedipus’s assurance is further shaken when she 
reveals, in the middle section of her aria, that 
her previous husband had been murdered at the 


crossroads twelve years previously. The chorus 


hypnotically repeats the word ‘trivium’, ham- 


mering into Oedipus’s brain. Gradually he — 


arrives at the ultimate self-knowledge; stuttering 
“Ego senem kekidi’, unaccompanied except for 
drums thumping the fateful thirds, he knows 
that the guilt is within him. Together, the 
mother-wife and son-husband sing a bewildered 
lament in agitated chromatics: on which the 
ostinato bass closes remorselessly. 

An anonymous messenger enters and reveals 
that Oédipus’s reputed father has died, con- 
fessing that Oedipus was an adopted son. The 
chorus takes up the messenger’s peasant-like 
incantation with horror-struck yells of ‘ Falsus 
pater’. Rhythm and movement are splintered as 
Jocasta rushes out, knowing that the baby the 
shepherd found was hers. Oedipus pretends to 
think that Jocasta has gone off in shame at his 
lowly birth. Desperately, he returns to his earlier 
arrogance and sings a scornful Italianate aria 


‘over a popping bass; the arrogance is frenetic, 


culminating in a wild cadenza wherein he tries 
to cheer himself up. Yet the exultation is not 
entirely synthetic: for the obsessive rhythm of 
the kekidi phrase achieves a miraculous meta- 
morphosis when the B minor horror of the 
falling thirds changes to D major on the words 
‘Lux facta est’, Light floods his spirit as he 
decides to put out the light of his eyes. Tiresias, 
the seer, was blind; and like Shakespeare’s 
Gloucester, Oedipus could have said ‘ I stumbled 
when I saw’. So Stravinsky emphasizes the 
Christian implications of the myth. 

A messenger announces, with a return to the 
opening theme and key, that Jocasta has killed 
herself. Oedipus totters in, self-blinded, and the 
chorus say farewell to him as, pulled down by the 
weight of sorrow, the falling thirds thud a minor 
third lower, centred on G—dominant of the 
god-key C, as B flat (tonality of the ostinato) 
is the dominant of the man-key E flat. Man is 
‘ dominated’ by destiny but may find his divine 
redemption. 


ith Gwynne Pawais and 
Florence Hooton (Third, July 19). It was inter- 
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| charts, it illustrates recent trends 


ie the open room Italy was North-South and 
the bidding went: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
‘Avarelli Trezel Belladonna Fais 
ae ict St. Pa ge 4f 
No 3D 3H 4S2 
No 5H3 6C# No 
6H Dble — No No 
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2,290,000 


Facts and Figures 

About : 

Viewing and Listening || ~ 
‘How many people watch BBC 
Television nowadays? How many 
watch ITV? If there was a television 
set in every home, how many 
people would still listen? You can 
find the answers to these and many 
other questions relating to broad- 
casting in a new BBC booklet Facts 
and Figures about Viewing and 
Listening. By means of coloured: 


in viewing and listening habits in 
this country. 


> 4 
32 pages. Order it through your news- 
agent or bookseller or send crossed postal 
order for 5s. direct to: BBC Publications 
(Facts and Figures), 35 Marylebone High 5 
Street, London, W.1. S 


(Income Tax paid and 
including Bonus) 


“Hands from the European Chamaptanships i 4 


Spades and made eleven tricks, scoring 650, so 
the French had a net gain of 250. 

The interesting question was, what would 
have happened had East-West gone to Six 
Spades instead of doubling Six Hearts? It looks 
on the face of it as though, after a heart lead, 
East must lose a heart and the ace of clubs; 
but after ace of hearts and six rounds of spades 
this is the position: 


FOR ‘SMALL AND 


TRUSTEE status for its deposits. 


RESERVES exceed £500, 000. 


tax paid 


promptly. 


WRITE, TELEPHONE OR CALL FOR FULL DETAILS 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq. E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 8985 
(MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIA TION} 
Branches at: Chelmsford, Ilford, Maidstone, Romford, Worthing. — 


tice? 


MEDIUM INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society offers you 
complete security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member of 
The Building Societies Association and 
was one of the first Societies to be granted 


~ PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound home property. 
Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 


Current investment in the Planet Building 
Society receives interest at the rate of 

32% Ge % Plus + % bonus) per annum, 

by the Society—equivalent to \ 
£6.2.5d. per cent on investments taxable 

at the standard rate. This is a very 

profitable yield for such a safe investment. 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 
invested in the PLANET. ‘No charges are 
made for investment or withdrawal and 
withdrawal can be effected easily and 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE Ree-ES-e } “Eo I eee 
The European Bridge Championship will be held in Torquay, beginning on September 24. In: @ series of articles, “4 4 
famous hands from previous European Championships are being discussed. 4 Be " 
THIS WEEK we recall another hand 1The French use a Two Club system, with . NORTH 
os from France v. Italy in the cham- other Two bids strong but not forcing. be 
_ pionship at Oslo in 1958. These were the cards, *The jump to game indicates that East has aoe ee > a : 
> with East the dealer and East-West vulnerable: po special hopes of slam. a aes Ae ey 
NORTH ’However, West must make at least one try. £098 ee 
o> His Five Hearts shows a top control, for spades Pie - ree 
i oo 742 are the agreed suit. ¥ ; ¥ on , , 
&O98753 ss es Mactcies a nas vee epponents, #KQ 5 3 @A 16 
er es elladonna is sti in ent on a sacrifice. & K 10 2 
4643 4AKQ10972 5A typical situation for a forcing pass: Jais SOUTH 
¥ A 10 993 is prepared either for'a double or for Six Spades, a— 
@KQ53 OAT 6 so he leaves the decision to his partner. vQ 
&K1064 - te 2 a. North had an uncomfortable time in Six 10842, 
SOUTH Hearts doubled. Forced to ruff spade and dia- bm A aie 
: &J85 mond leads, he also lost to the king of clubs When East leads the last uae South has 
9Q865 and had the ace of clubs ruffed by East. He to let go his queen of hearts, for obviously 
? 10842 made only seven tricks and was 900 down. At. he cannot throw a diamond or the ace of clubs. 
eA the other table the Italians played in Five If East has read the position correctly he will 


throw a diamond from dummy. He follows with 
a club'and makes the twelfth trick with the king | 
of clubs. 

It is a tricky hand to play because if declarer 
leads three rounds of diamonds to see if the. 
suit is breaking, then the squeeze will not 
operate. What would have happened in prac- 
We shall never know, but our guess is 
that Jais would have obtained twelve tricks. 


FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 
MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS ~ 
MAKE LANGUAGES EASY ~ 
They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC. 
PRONUNCIATION provided you — 
are enabled to speak the words 


you require and MAKE YOURSELF 
READILY UNDERSTOOD © 


“(DEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Dblansries in 37 languages 
- from 5]- each q 


Write to the publishers for list E 
post free on request 

E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 

13- 16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E. Cc. 1 


+ 


the leading 
Colleges 
of Music. e 


EXCHANGES 
- EASY PAYMENTS 


Please write ie Catalogue and address 
- nearest Stockist 


THE CHAPPELL. PIANO COMPAI 
| 50 NEW BOND ‘STREET, Lo 
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aw -dges may be finished 
f ec is firm and not 
probably the easiest and 
ls that are loosely 
Id be overcast after 
dges are turned to 
i case under a pleat 
ther. The seam round 
oe ara not 


inding = “f je most success- 
finishes and one that prevents the 
ad’ use a. ey ribbon 


aa eyes; but i“ the pattern 
pant a a are easy to 


Wh on start on iis en, mark the 


mee commas aoigead with sees 


to count the actual stitches on each 


ce alway. turn up the hen last of all. If you 
= te hem marker, or a friend who will 
hem of your skirt from the floor 
s, the job is easy. If you have to do it 
and in front of a mirror and hold the 
L stick firmly on the floor. Then turn 
lowly round and mark with pins, an even 


i part of your hips. Take off the dress 
hen measure from this pin-line down to 


ies if othe length. is.right and:.the. skirt 
- even, and then finish. A hem should 
prec marks through to the right 


— aicaGat invisible, stitches, 
ie garment itself, and longer stitches 
the hem itself. The most popular hem is 
botind; , for it then looks flat and neat when 
pressed. Machine-stitch the binding along the 
top | hem so that the raw edge is hidden. Turn 
up an and finish by hand with slip stitches. 

Rag the final pressing, you need an ironing 
board, a sleeve board, two press cloths, and a 
bowl “of water. For good dressmaking results 
your pressing iron should have a dial which can 
be set to the right temperature for the material 
you are using. Always press on the wrong side 
of the dress. In most cases the best way is to 
use a dry press cloth on the material and a 
damp cloth over the dry. Synthetic materials 
need low heat, and, in most cases, should not 


eke preseaal 
details—collar, shoulder, and so on—use the 
sleeve board. — é Woman’ 's Hour’ eae ae aueiel 


Notes on Be erbutdrs 


Sir WILLIAM HAYTER, K.C.M.G. (page 119): 
Warden of New College, Oxford Univer- 
sity; Deputy “Under-Secretary of State, 
Foreign Office, 1957-58; author of The 
Diplomacy of the Great Powers 

ROBERT TRIFFIN (page 122): Pelatiah Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Yale University; 
author of Europeand the Money Muddle, etc. 

CONSTANTINE FitzGIBBON (page 127): served 


in the war of 1939-45 in both the British | 


~ and the American army; author of The 
Blitz, When the Kissing had to Stop, etc. 
IAN NAIRN (page 129): an assistant editor, 
The Architectural Review; author of 
Counter-attack against Subto pia 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS (page 133): writer and 
publisher; M.P. (Conservative) for the 
Devizes Division of Wiltshire, 1945-55; 
author of Can Parliament Survive?, etc. 
GEOFFREY TEMPLEMAN (page 140): his- 
torian; Registrar of Birmingham Univer- 
sity; author of The Sheriffs of 
Warwickshire in the Thirteenth Century 
WILFRID MELLERS (page 149): composer of 
the opera Christopher Marlowe and the 
cantata Yggdrasil, etc.; author of Roman- 
ticism and the Twentieth Century, etc. 
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‘normal ‘except that the answers to the 

ye encoded before being written 
a will become apparent from the 
ect on the right Rd the diagram. 


_ Prizes ee the first three correct solutions opened): book iets 
Benes value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Tailpiece—Il By Babs 


first post on Thursday, August 3. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

should be addressed to the Editor of THe LIsTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

in the left-hand top corner. In all r matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision is final 


panes CLUES—ACROSS - 
i Medi erranean vessels with lateen sails, wide seats and 


cee ee 's 7 
. Ewe’s ee product from baroque fortress in Gascony’ (9) 
whole, or a large portion? ‘ You’ ’ve had it’ G3) 
12R. One should find the air truly varied 
hae living in the country (8) 
14, Highly prized but overworked commercial 
epithet (8) 
: ‘15. Dress ship? ‘ Confounded nonsense ’” (8) 
16. Proclamation shows interest about a genius 


18. The colliery superintendent is just the man 
a to have a look (6) © 

21. Possibly deem odd and unfashionable (7) 
23. Let word go round after muddled port. 
. That’s Irish (9) 
: 24, He’ll put a different complexion on things 


: es 
26. Gad, it’s a slovenly walk (7) 
98. Blessedest heirs to the earth (7) 
80. = Spain agricultural, of one note only 


) 
32. Weary outcome of unfair kick (3) 
33. Winged a eee Fabulous! (3) 
| $85. Rebuke for speed (4) 
| 36. Rammed and dammed sine die about the 
backward ant (7) 
8%. The girl’s shaping well, one hears, but 
_— * don’t believe those who tell you so (9) 
_ $8R. Barely conclusive, see (3 
- 40. Place of mysteries (7) 
7 a oe by a hemisphere onk nothing in 
it, that’s settled irrevocably (6) 
46. Kit of well-known explorer (10) 
47R. Mohammedan tradition has always had 
‘ it hot (6) 
48. Song for 4 sree valley 4) 
49, That casual look 
_ 60. Horses fling mad away overseas (11) 


; ; DOWN 
A, The mud is deep north of the Tweed (5) 


2R. Most of 29 is in India (3) 
3. Mr. and Mrs. Hawk’s baby (4). 
4R. The whole length of the tether (5S) \ 
5. White of egg makes a good top coat (5) 
6. Not really done (4) 
7R. For the paid artist only (3) 
8. Death without us is undisturbed (5) 
9. The source of a river (3) 
11. What more often flows from the above source (3) 
13. You will get the components of this before you can 
say nife (5) 
17. Canoe that can go forwards or backwards (5) 
19. This deer’s front paw runs away from it, but I follow 
hard behind (6) 
20. She wins her contract by taking a ruff (3) 
22. All that’s left of the car is this (4) 
23. It’s rather vulgar to use this for a handkerchief @ 
24R. The ship and the robber (7) 
25. A little watercourse in general, and a big one in par- 
ticular (5) 
26. Thanks to the navy, this remains an English lake (4) 
27. Little sister’s arrival at the station causes a stoppage (6) 
29. One, three, five . .. a score (4) 
81. Tuft-hunter’s quarry? (6) 
34. Home from home for mixed infants (6) * 
$7. Does this decoration sound a warning note? Quite the 
reverse (5) . 
88R. A largish boat, and what one might say to it (4) 
89. Gay seducer’s unwilling start (4) 
41. Knights of the chalk and duster? (4) 
43R. A few quarts from 25 (3) 
44. It’s quite enough fuss without more @) 
45. An American rooting G) 


Solution of No. |,624 
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1st prize: I. M. Lyon (Bishopton); 2nd prize: Miss 
R. L. Saw (Carshalton); 3rd prize: B. A. Mitchell 
(Kingston-on-Thames), 


with a I jound | seam, then pat 
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Get a Degree 
by Home Study 


and thereby improve your status and 
your prospects. You can obtain a London 
University Degree in Arts, Science, Econom- 
ies. Law or Divinity, without residence at 
the University. Wolsey Hall (founded in 


1894) will prepare you for the necessary 
examinations at moderate fees. 16,000 
Successes at London University Exams. 


since 1947. Many men and women who occupy 
responsible positions to-day do so because 
they graduated in their spare time with the 
help of Wolsey Hall. Why not follow their 
example? Write for Prospectus (please 
mention degree) to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE81 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
ENR SINTRA 


a a + le i att "to "ie 7 a) | 


THE LIS. ENER 


INCREASED. 


PAID-UP 
SHARES 


INCOME TAX PAID 


INTEREST 
neers <0 


BY THE SOCIETY 


ASSETS EXCEED £27,480,000 @ RESERVES EXCEED £1,256,000 
MEMBER OF THE BUILDING “SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


BRADFORD P 


ERMANENT 


—- BUILDING SOCIETY 


Brochure giving full details free on request from:— 


Head Office: 57-63 SUNBRIDGE ROAD, BRADFORD, 1. Tel. 26303 (5 lines) 


LONDON OFFICE: 6 MADDOX ST 


REET, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 8538 


or any of the Society’s Branches or Agencies throughout the Country 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are Judged by the Way 
You Speak and Write 


Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably -by post. 

Many students say that the Effective 
English Course is the best investment 
they have ever made. ~The tuition is so 
planned that you gain noticeable improve- 
ment within a few hours. 

The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Z|391L), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for 
free copy of prospectus, ** Word Mastery.” 


Don’t delay. Write for this interesting 
is no obligation. 


hooklet NOW. There 


THE POLYTECHNIC 


309 REGENT STREET, W.1 


Session 1961-62 


Enrolment can now be made for 
the following full-time courses: 


(1) Final B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Sc. (Sociology) 
and Diploma in Social Studies of London 
University 


(2) Commercial Administration 
(3) Professional Course for Statisticians 


Enquiries and applications to the Head 
of the School of Commerce, from whom 
ad prospectus can be obtained 


EXPERT HOME TUITION FOR 


General Certificate of Education, Accountancy, 
Banking, Secretaryship, Law, Local Government, 
Civil Service, Insurance. 

Our exclusive methods of Home Study have 
brought quick success to over 60,000 students. 
Every course is complete in itself. No text- 
books are required. All students are covered 
by a genuine No Pass—No Fee Guarantee. 
R.R.C. Courses open the door to success, 


FREE 100 PAGE BOOK 


Send now for a free copy of ** Your Career’’. 
Packed with vital facts on a successful career. 


THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE 
6, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 


7, ) aks 

ef ’ £, AWA 
The CUISENAIRE rods have started a revolution in 
MATHS teaching. 5 year olds can now explore the 
number world with immense zest. The older child 
who is BLOCKED quickly loses his fear of figures and 
forges ahead. The able boy discovers for HIMSELF 
principles that powerfully develop his insight and 
capacity. 
NOW AVAILABLE for the home in gift box with 
10-colour book for 4 to 8 year olds. Cannot cause 
confusion in school work. 
PARTICULARS and re-print from NEW SCIENTIST 
FREE ON REQUEST. Box complete with book 7 6 
Post free U.K. only. cash with order. 3 | 
Gattegno-Pollock Educational Co. Ltd. 

11, CROWN STREET, READING 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


CHAIR OF MUSIC 


Applications are invited for the Chair of 
Music, this vacancy being due to the re- 
tirement of Professor Vernon Griffiths. 


The Chair will become vacant on 1st 
February, 1962, but the University will be 
prepared to arrange with the successful 
applicant a convenient date on which he 
should take up his duties. 


The salary attached to the Chair is at 
the rate of £2,800 per annum. 


Further particulars are available from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1., or from 
the Registrar, University of Canterbury, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, 


Applications close on 31st August, 1961. 


The Springt 
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; Get ahead— 
' stay ahead! 


A Mayflower Postal GCE Course puts 
you ahead, quickly, economically. That 
means you are ahead all along the line 
—to promotion, university entrance, 
professional diplomas. So easy too, In 
the comfort and familiar surroundings 
of your own home you learn at your 
own speed; no tiresome lectures to 
attend, no travelling. You are taught 
expertly by qualified teachers; tuition 
is guaranteed, fees are low and you 
can pay as you learn. 


Send today for FREE prospectus: 


MAYFLOWER COLLEGE 
DEPT. L.25, 


Masons Avenue, Croydon 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and. free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L8) Coton, Cambridge 


e es 
ime of Life 
-Help us to disperse the clouds 
in children’s lives, and fulfil 
for them the promise of Spring 
Nearly 5,000 children (in- 
cluding spastics, diabetics,and 
maladjusted) helped during 
the past year 
LEGACIES and DONATIONS 
gratefully received 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S- 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, $.E.11 
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UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Students are prepared by postal lessons for:- 


LONDON UNIV. DEGREES 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mu 

Help can be given for M.A., and there are Cours: 

for the Post-Graduate Certificate in Educatio; 
and other Certificates, 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, Oxfor 
Cambridge, Northern Uniys., and all other Boar¢ 
Bar (Pts. | & Il), and other exams 
Private Study Courses given in Language: 

Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. 


The College, founded 1887, is an Education: 
Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutor: 
Reasonable fees; instalments. Textbook library 

@ PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar, 


\ 56 Burlington House, Cambridge | 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical ant 
the most convenient means of preparing fo! 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc: ex 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civi 
Service, Local Government, and. commercia 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law Ac. 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personne 
Management for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. o 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practica’ 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching» until Successful 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fee: 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE or 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects ir 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


£100—£50—£25 Prizes 
in easy Quiz Competition 


You can obtain full details of this simple Quiz 
Competition in the FREE ENTRY FORM available 
to everyone. ms 


Moreover, you can have the Free “‘ Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’’. In it you learn—as 
so many have done—how to gain additional income 
by writing saleable articles and stories, You can learn 
how to obtain editorial cheques when you know 
how to make use of your daily life and experiences. 


Send now, then, for the FREE ENTRY FORM to 

» the easy, valuable Quiz Competition—and the 

inspiring FREE (DN) ‘‘Know-How Guide’’ which 

tells you about the No-Sales-No-Fees training—the 

Free subscription to the ‘*Writer'’—the two Free 

writing encyclopaedias. There is no ‘obligation; 
send NOW. 


BB.A..SchoolofSuccessfulWritingLtd, 
124, New Bond Street, W.1. 


GENERAL CERT. . 
OF EDUCATION 


THE KEY TOSUCCESS& SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of life! 
Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
General Cert. of Education Exam., on 
“NO PASS—NO FEE" terms. You 
choose your own subjects—Educational, 
Commercial or Technical. Recently 
announced big extension of subjects 
gives everyone the chance to get this — 
valuable certificate. 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK > 
Full details of how you can obtéfin the © 
General Cert, are given in our 136-page — 
Guide—FREE and without obligation, — 
Personal advice on request. — ; 
Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, — 
29-31, Wright's Lane, London, W.8. 


“NO PASS—NO FEE” 
Ie School of Careers 


-1.—July 27, 1961_ 


